Chester 
C. Dovis gets into a tough job 
Sand on administrotive tangle. 
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Something Hitler never thought of... 


... that America has machines. With them, Americans can 
produce more and so earn more. With efficiency, ambition and 


machines, there’s no limit to an American’s opportunity. 


That opportunity—open to no other people on earth—is what 
Americans are willing to fight for. 


Hitler never thought of that. He boasted that Americans 
would sabotage their tools to join his European way, where 
government does your thinking for you, where you give up all 
liberty for a cheap and shoddy promise of so-called security. 
Hitler didn’t know that Americans have ambitions for their sons. 


The machines that make opportunity in America are here be- 
cause that opportunity has existed. 40, 50,60 years ago mechanics in 
scores of shops and attics dreamed better tools, worked untold hours 
to develop them, plowed profits back to build up the companies 
that make them. Without those machines we would have had no 
chance in this war; with them we will win it yet, because what 
machines can do for workmen, makes this country worth defending. 


WARNER 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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The centipede that swims 


y typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


#\MPHIBIAN tanks, that can travel on 
water or land, run on 22 legs—the 
heels that hold the track snug to the 
arth and move up and down to com- 
‘nsate for uneven ground. 
Early tanks were too rigid — their 
acks traveled on canted of small 
bilers but there wasn’t room to have 
tings for each, so the tank banged 
to, up, over and down every bump 
st o boxe rigid runners of a big sled 
ould do, 
Designers discarded the idea of 
cr and larger wheels, each with a 
‘ spring, because the construction 
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would be too complicated, with too 
many bearings and parts, and brush 
would catch in the coils. 

B. F. Goodrich had developed a rub- 
ber spring-—it was just ready for auto- 
mobiles when the war came. It is a 
steel cylinder with a shaft inside, and 
the space between them filled with rub- 
ber. The shaft is attached to the car 
body, the cylinder connected to the 
wheel. The cylinder turns as the wheel 
rides up and down — road shock and 
bumps are taken up by the twisting 
rubber. 

B. F. Goodrich suggested the rubber 


spring, on larger, fewer wheels, for the 
amphibian tank. It is lighter, simpler; 
has no projections to catch bushes or 
jungle growth. Its soft rubber cushions 
the tank body and crew from the jar 
ring shocks of rough going. It keeps 
the tank in action longer, outlasts the 
old constructions more than 20 times 
... another example of B. F. Goodrich 
peacetime research adapted to war. Th. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Ind. Prod. Div., 


Akron, Ohio. Fox 


B. F. Goodrich 
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POWER 


TO CARRY ON 


“It’s the power unit best suited 
to the war production job.” Here 
you have the answer to the prefer- 
ence for material handling trucks 
equipped with alkaline batteries. 
First, fewer trucks can do more work 
where storage batteries provide the 
motive power. There’s no time off 
duty for repairs, “spare” trucks 
don’t have to be on hand for emer- 
gencies and each truck can operate 
24 hours out of 24. Second, you 
can use a battery truck anyw here— 
in freight cars, elevators—it can 


even be made expiosion-proof. 

And, the advantages of ‘dice 
batteries in such trucks are quite 
clear. They can be charged in 6 to 
7 hours and require no periodic 
equalizing charges, thus permitting 
maximum use of charging circuits. 
Where d-c shop lines are available 
they can be charged direct from the 
lines by the use of control panels 
only. But most important of all, 
alkaline batteries are dependable— 
they are not subject to unexpected 
sudden failure. 


NDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


_ Edvvon. 


| Alkaline: BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


a 


incentive Plan Ready 


Incentive pay for increased produc- 
tion is Washington’s newest scheme for 
stepping up output and channeling off 
the pressure against the Little Steel 


B wage formula. 


Designed to be installed throughout 
war industry, the plan originated in the 
War Production Board, has been ap- 
yproved in the National War Labor 
‘Board, and is on President Roosevelt’s 
desk. 

Briefly, this quietly worked-up plan 
provides that whenever a plant’s output 
per man-hour rises by a given percentage, 
the pay, but not the wage rate, of every- 
one in the plant, from sweeper to presi- 
dent, will be increased by the same 
percentage. And the government would 
bear the cost of the extra pay. 

Washington figures that such a plan 
could be applied readily in the plants 
of prime war contractors. Means for its 
application to subcontractors, materials 
producers, and other essential indus- 
tries are now being studied. 

The plan has already been tried ex- 
perimentally in four war plants, where 
it resulted in increased production and 
satisfaction to both management and 
labor. 

WPB officials think such a scheme, 
broadly applied, could step up produc- 
tion as much as 30%. 

At NWLB, appeal of the incentive 
plan arises from the fact that its pay 
increases would leave the wage stabiliza- 
tion program formally unchanged. 

Sponsors add that it would not risk 
permanent changes in the wage struc- 
ture, as a simple wage increase would, 
and would not boost the cost of arma- 
ment to the government. 

The plan has high sponsorship and 
support, but the details are still hazy. 
There is always the possibility that, 
when the fine points are explored, prac- 
tical obstacles may prevent its appli- 
cation. But with the WPB, NWLB, 
and the labor organizations plugging 
for he the new plan will probably get a 
trial. 


New Expansion Talk 


Plans of Charles E. Wilson, WPB ex- 
ecutive vice-chairman, for increasing pro- 
duction of raw materials are not limited 
to stepping up output of existing facili- 
ties (BW—Mar.20’43,p7). He is explor- 
ing the possibility of renewed expansion 
of facilities. 

Some thinking at WPB headquarters 
goes as far as a 10,000,000-ton steel ex- 
pansion, with the idea that the 5,000,- 
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000 tons of iron required might be 
obtained from local sponge iron devel- 
opments, thereby avoiding transporta- 
tion difficulties. 

Possibilities for copper expansion are 
seen in the sinking of shafts to tap iso- 
lated deposits of rich ore that are too 
small to be practical on a commercial 
basis. 

Further expansion of aluminum ca- 
pacity, angled toward exploitation of 
low-grade domestic deposits, is also un- 
der study; the Bureau of Mines, in co- 
operation with WPB, is starting a $500,- 
000 search for bauxite, alunite, and alu- 
minous clays, mostly in Arkansas. 


Signal for Action 


For a tipoff on a WPB raw materials 
expansion program, watch any moves to 
eliminate the WPB rule barring ap- 
proval of new raw materials facilities un- 
less they'll be in service in 1943. The 
bars will stay up as to fabricating facili- 
ties; there’s already capacity available to 
chew up a considerably expanded mate- 
rial supply. 


Doers, Not Thinkers? 


Robert Nathan’s intention to leave 
his post as head of the WPB Planning 
Committee and go up for an Army 
physical emphasizes the reduced pres- 
tige of the “thinkers” in WPB—a re- 
duction of which they have been 
conscious ever since Charles Wilson as- 
sumed de facto leadership of WPB. 
For a month or more, the men on the 
WPB Planning Committee have been 
worried about their status. 

Stacy May’s Statistical Division, the 
other major brain trust in the organiza- 
tion, is erent. not breaking up but 
is definitely not happy about the sit- 
uation. 

Wilson’s reorganization of WPB 
(chart page 18) precipitated the whole 
situation by subordinating the brain 
trusts to his assistant, Ralph Cordiner. 
Previously, they had had direct access 
to Donald Nelson. 

The lower estate of thinkers is not 
the result of politics—rises rather from 
Wilson’s concentration on a practical 
approach to immediate issues. But it 
has political results. 

e professional thinkers included 
the strongest nucleus of New Deal in- 
fluence in WPB. Their elimination or 
subordination, plus the imminent re- 
organization of the Office of Civilian 
Supply, leaves the board almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of men who think 
in business terms. 


Actually, this trend in WPB is of a 
piece with developments in Washing 
ton generally, as exemplified in congres 
sional repudiation of the National Re 
sources Planning Board and Prentiss M. 
Brown’s open disavowal of OPA’s econ 
omists. Nowhere in Washington, at 
the moment, is any group with in 
fluence and official standing thinking 
about the postwar domestic effects of 
today’s wartime actions. 


Joint Renegotiation Rules 


War contractors needn’t look for 
standardized rates of profit out of re- 
negotiation of their contracts, but they 
can expect that, henceforth, the amount 
of profit that will be left to them will 
be the same whether they are renegoti- 
ated by the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, or Treasury. 

The several renegotiation boards 
have finally arrived at a joint statement 
of purposes, principles, policies, and in- 
terpretations on renegotiation, issued 
this week in bulletin form. 

This collective expression of the con- 
siderations that govern officials in par- 
ing down profits may sidetrack the 
Truman committee’s recommendation 
that the four price adjustment boards 
be unified. The Truman report also 
urged that somewhat more liberal al- 
lowances be granted for postwar conver- 
sion reserves (likewise recommended in 
the National Resources Planning 
Board’s recent report) and supported 
the procurement agencies’ request that 
Congress amend the renegotiation law 
to exempt contractors and subcontrac- 
tors whose sales total under $500,000 in 
a fiscal year (instead of $100,000 as at 
present). 


Antistrike Weapon Ready 


If a major strike occurs, watch for 
fast action on Sen. Tom Connally’s 
antistrike plant-seizure bill. 

The Texas senator has mancuvered 
it through the Judiciary Committee and 
onto the Senate calendar, where it 
can be called up at any time the labor 
front opens fire. 

The bill provides that once the 
President had seized a struck plant, 
as he has in several instances, prestrike 
working conditions and wages would be 
frozen, unless and until modified by a 
special three-man board. Significantly, 
» would have to be appointed 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

This bill would give the Senate a 
chance, to show its disfavor toward a 
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In that critical instant when the fighter pilot presses his 
electric trigger switch, the wing guns must speak—or he is lost. 
When a navy gun crew sights an enemy ship there is a 
split-second on which everything may depend—the moment 
when the first shells go screaming toward the target. 
For our gallant navy fighter pilots the Penn Electric Switch 
Co. produces dependable gun-firing solenoids. For gun crews 
on navy ships we supply lighting and firing circuits. And for 
the army’s tanks we make periscopes which command a view 
of the field behind protective armor. 
In recognition of our work we have recently been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E.” For this we are deeply grateful. * IN THE AIR * 
We see in this more than an award for past achievement. 
It is a challenge to continued and increased effort. To meet — os 
that challenge all of us have pledged our unremitting effort armed forces Penn is supplying automat- 
. +» to support with our labors the men who fight our war... ic controls for essential civilian needs 
to keep the “E” flag flying...to dedicate our special skills and under established priority regulations. 
our manufacturing facilities to complete and final Victory. 
Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 
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FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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oal strike. It goes about as far as 
sat body is likely to go on this issue 
sow or any time in the near future. 


rq 
sbor Board Takes All 


National War Labor Board asserted 
his week its jurisdiction over all labor 
isputes, large or small, without regard 
» whether or not they affect inter- 
tate commerce. A dispute involving 100 
rmployees of the Reuben H. Donnelley 
orp., publishers of New York's classi- 
hed telephone directory, furnished the 
pccasion for the board’s unanimous 
Heclaration. 
@ Observers thought that the opinion 
Myritten by Wayne L. Morse, public 
member of the board, was addressed 
ess to the Donnelley case than to ral- 
ing public support for the antici- 
pated showdown over John L. Lewis’ 
mine wage case. Said Morse: “The first 
ime that any employer or union 
ucceeds in defyin the jurisdiction of 
he NWLB, it felkwes that the board 
will cease being an effective tribunal 
Wor the final determination of wartime 
Babor disputes.” 


hy Army Let Go 


Army’s transfer of 12,000,000 cases 
pf canned goods to the Food Distribu- 
ion Administration may actually reach 
» much higher figure. 

This turnback can’t be construed as 
confession of hoarding by the Army. 
i results primarily from the unex- 

bectedly large 1942 pack. The Army’s 

purchases were based on a much lower 
stimated total. Also its provision for 
mergencies proves to be larger than 
Beccessary. 
The Army’s decision to stay out of 
he meat market during the early days 
pf rationing definitely springs from 
political considerations. 

Fearing that a prolonged meat short- 
ge under the rationing system would 
tir up a nation already apprehensive 
bver the general food situation, Eco- 
homic Stabilization Director James F. 
Byrnes got government agencies to hold 
back on their purchases until the civilian 
istribution system had absorbed the 
neat inventory necessary to make ra- 
joning work. 


iene) HIE OTN AR Me Bane iP 


ore Points for Workers 


The beginning of meat, cheese, and 
dible fats and oils rationing this week 
multiplying the pressure on OPA 
0 get into the field of differential 
tioning—that is, to allot points ac- 
ording to the manual energy expended 

workers on their jobs. Lumberjacks 
‘pecially are complaining, because they 


ORS 
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ordinarily gobble down eleven pounds a 
week. 

Much impressed, WPB is quietly 
trying to persuade OPA to give bigger 
allotments where it would help keep 
workers on the job. 

OPA, head over heels in the tangle 
of computing supply and setting points, 
has no stomach for this proposal. It 
contends that allotments already are 
liberal for a wartime economy, and 
that once you begin grading workers 
according to severity of jobs, there’s 
no limit to the task. 

OPA’s strategy will be to hold out 
against such demands as long as pos- 
sible in the hope that industrialists 
will do what was done in England— 
open restaurants for workers to sup- 
plement their home diet. The agency 
is not adverse to supplying extra ra- 
tions for factory canteens. 


Ruml Rommeled 


Chairman Robert L. Doughton of the 
Ways and Means Committee may doubt 
if the question of pay-as-you-go taxation 
“ever will come up again,” but sup- 
porters of the defeated Ruml plan say 
the fight is a long way from finished. 
Unlike Doughton, they are not “glori- 
ously satishied” with this week’s House 
vote which rejected all proposals for 
putting tax collection on a current basis. 

As things stand, however, there isn’t 
much that pay-as-you-go advocates can 
do just now. The Ways and Means 
Committee has slight chance of pro- 
ducing an acceptable bill on a second 
trial, even if it should be willing to take 
up the question again. And until the 
House passes some sort of revenue meas- 


ure, the Senate, which is more sympa 
thetic to pay-as-you-go proposals, will 
have no chance to consider the subject 

Odds are that Congress won't be able 
to do anything about current collection 
until it gets to work on the 1943 revenue 
act sometime next summer. 


Unemployment Again? 


Labor people are beginning to fear 
that late spring and summer may pro- 
duce a paradox of severe, though spotty, 
unemployment in the midst of a labor 
shortage. ‘They compare it with 1932's 
“starvation in the midst of plenty.” 

Shifts in emphasis from one type of 
munition to another will result increas- 
ingly in the slowing or cancellation of 
many production contracts. ‘The theory 
is that this will result in sudden layoffs of 
men and will swamp the new isolated 
war industry centers with unemployed. 

Already, the tacticians’ lessened inter- 
est in medium bombers has resulted in 
layoffs at Martin’s Baltimore plant and 
at North American’s midwestern factory. 
Major cuts in powder and shell-loading 
programs will have similar effects. 

War officials admit that some layoffs 
are coming but think that the demand 
from other areas will soak up the extra 
men fast—especially since workers in the 
isolated plants have already demon- 
strated their mobility by getting there 
in the first place. 


Eden’s Surprise 


Anthony Eden startled Washington 
by seeking advice on one little-noted 
postwar threat already worrying London. 

Portugal has recently made tentative 


Abolition of the 3-B draft classifica- 
tion is in the offing. This classifica- 
tion, applicable to men with depend- 
ents working in, but not necessarily 
essential to, an essential industry, 
was originally designed to nudge into 
war work men with dependents. The 
draft was then pretty remote for them. 

Now that married men are being 
called regularly, the 3-B incentive is 
no longer necessary and actually 
makes only a few months difference 
anyway. It has been a constant irri- 
tation, too, because so many boards 
don’t understand it. 

e With and Without—Details of the 
imminent change are still uncertain, 
but probable intention is to divide 
Class 3 into those with and those 
without children. The group with- 


Draft May Drop 3-B Class 


out children will be liable to im- 
mediate induction unless they can 
— for occupational deferment; 
those with children won’t be called 
until summer anyway. 

e@ Soldiers Over 38—New rules on 
discharge of soldiers over 38 are de- 
signed (1) to get them out of the 
Army faster, and (2) to keep them in 
essential work once they’re out. They 
can get out now on application of 
an employer, a member of their fam- 
ily, or their draft board. But they 
won’t simply be mustered out. In 
stead, they'll be put in the enlisted 
reserve, on inactive status. At any 
time that their employment is not 
satisfactory to the U. S. Employment 
Service or the draft board, the Army 
can snatch them back. 


__ LADIES 


The thousands of women in industry 
are doing a man’s size job... and 
doing it well. They, too, need com- 
fortable, proper fitting safety equip- 
ment. Willson provides both Respira- 
tors and Goggles designed to meet 
the requirements of women workers. 
See your local Willson Safety Service 
Representative or write direct for 
information. 

GOGGLES * RESPIRATORS * GAS MASKS * HELMETS 
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proposals to convert foreign-owned pub- 
lic utilities into Portuguese-controlled 
companies. British capital controls two 
of the largest companies, and a large 
number of British investors are involved. 

However, the British government is 
less concerned with the actual invest- 
ment loss in Portugal than with the ex- 
ample to restive Latin America where 
Britain holds a dominant position in 
public utilities. 

Under the new scheme of Regional 
Councils (page 86), Mr. Eden can rea- 
sonably remind Washington of its re- 
sponsibility for help on a problem that 
is sure to be one of the first to confront 
a Western Hemisphere Council. 


Good Fighting Neighbor 


Don’t be surprised if Brazil sends a 
small expeditionary force to Africa. 

More than a million Brazilians have 
been mobilized, though considerably 
less than half that number are thor- 
oughly trained and equipped for over- 
seas service. Brig. Gen. Eduardo Go- 
mez, air commander along the vital 

“bulge” of Brazil, is already in Africa 
as a guest of the Allied high command, 
and President Getulio Vargas has just 
established a Brazilian consulate at Al- 
giers, with jurisdiction in all French 
North Africa. 

Rio officials are pushing the idea of 
active participation in the war in order 
to assure a voice in international post- 
war negotiations. And Washington, 
with an eye on Prime Minister Church- 
ill’s postwar councils of Europe, Asia, 
and the Western Hemisphere (page 86), 
is already a Brazil to play a 
major role in future hemisphere projects. 


Bulb Shortage 


Restriction on commercial lighting— 
under discussion for months as a 
ower-saver (BW —Dec.26'42,p7) — is 
likely to be beset by a shortage 
of light bulbs. 

Originally held down by a limitation 
order, the bulb supply cannot now be 
increased because of a shortage of 
tungsten wire (going into military 
radios) and of tungsten cathodes for 
fluorescents. Distributors’ stocks are 
dropping about 20% a month. 

Flow of lamps into war plants must 
be maintained, and no one can yet 
figure a way to ration householders, so 
commercial users will take the rap. 
Chief possibility is curtailment of dis- 
play lighting. 


CMP Guides 


Booklets explaining the Controlled 
Materials Plan to employees are being 
issued by a number of companies— 


including General Electric, 

Corp., and National Bronze | 

num Foundry. The booklets . P 

explanation toward the compa! mm a 

operations, explain department. 4s;~ PF 

ments, etc. : 
WPB likes the idea and js 

to prepare a standard skeleton 

a pamphlet. Individual compa: 

clothe the skeleton with tl 

data and issue the whole busin , 

their own names. Tt TI 


Steel Debates Hours 


Steel labor is pushing og 
versal 48-hour week in steel. 
argues that the mills face a i shor: 
age, that the long week would re] Pr 
50,000 to 60,000 workers, who could 
absorbed into the new capacity that 
now coming in over a 60- to 94 
period. 

Industry officials don’t think the ti 
is ripe yet for the long work-week 
steel, argue that it would compe! fing 3 
100,000 men. Plans are in the mil] : 
ease the manpower situation by ci re 
back former steel workers who have beef 
laid off from slowed-down bomb ar Fl 
shell plants. | 

But the managements would take t! 
hour change if it looked like a way t 
head off a wage increase when the Litt 
Steel formula cracks. 

Actually, 30% of the industry is 
ready potentially subject to the 48-hougi g, 
order because it is located in labor shorfl 
age areas. Appeals for exemption a 
still pending. E 
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Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Note to employers: Budget Burea 
has cut the funds of the Wage and Ho 
Division; spot-check inspections will ym « 
drastically reduced. 

The Board of Economic Warfare he 
encountered persistent State Dept. o; 
position to its efforts to run more of { 
commercial men into North Africa. l§ 
hand has now been strengthened by ¥ 
letter from President Roosevelt direcd 
ing it to step up representation from th 
present half dozen men to 40. The Bng 
ish have 200. 

Get ’em while they’re cold. WPB ti}, 
permitting manufacture of 250,000 nog) ¢ 
mechanical refrigerators this _—— 
up 35% from the prior period. 

The guayule program for obtainin 

natural rubber from the desert shri 
(never too highly regarded in the rubb@ 

trade) is to be curtailed, and the lang 
turned back for food production Th 

program had called for 176,000 aci¥ 
prior to this action (BW —Oct.3’42.p24§ 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


194] 1942 


1943 


§ Lofest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chartbelow). ...... *200.9 #201.0 1988 186.9 177.1 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)........ 2.2.0... cece cece eee ee eee 99.5 99.1 98.2 97.3 98.8 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks FN, conte REESE ees 18,210 18,010 17,805 20,860 28.915 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . $11,731 $12,749 $13,489 $28,450 $28,801 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)........................24. 3,928 3,947 3,893 3,720 3,346 
III, BUI OD... 2 occ csc ncccccecccscccceces 3,896 3,904 3,873 3,909 3,820 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................ 0. cee eee eee 2,060 2,100 2,027 1,912 1,846 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 78 76 75 85 7 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)....................0000.. 50 52 51 65 46 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). Se oa ates ha aioe $16,065 $16,115 $15,952 $13,519 $11,462 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... —2% +3% +33% +$5% 426% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).....................0cee005 94 97 lll 149 268 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 248.8 248.0 247.7 235.0 231.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 159.9 159.5 159.0 155.0 154.8 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 208.8 207.6 205.6 186.3 183.8 
$Finished Steel Composite (Steel, tom)....... 0.0... cece cece cece cence $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
+Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)... ..... 0.0... 0-22 ee scene eee ees $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
tCopper ogg I TD. ooo sos ccctnaseasesiacsceeses 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.0006 
eat (No. 2 MD ss. cteesiss ws ededanaeseeane $1.39 $1.39 $1.38 $1.23 $1.19 
{Sugar (raw, delivered 5 5 6g: %,.8.5, bys Wi8 bra wr Bhacab'eiaiarerdbre 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten — I-65 bk Side hs Se os ssi hsgutah gt Seed 21.31¢ 21.16¢ 21.1l¢ 18.74¢ 20.20¢ 
ie ik gadis s dis ok heeds sdss sede hensiwnenns $1.303 $1.290 $1.254 $1.205 $1.333 
tRubber (ubbed A, BOO NE TL). gi ccc lacs cccccccswacesc 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).................0c eee 90.7 86.7 86.9 70.5 64.0 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.99% 4.01% 4.03% 4.26% 4.27% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.76% 2.76% 2.77% 2.80% 2.84% 
U. Us. Bond Yie it eee of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.33% 2.33% 2.32% 2.34% 2.33% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 4-3% 4-3% §-32% 4-32% 5% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 32,128 32,385 31,129 27,807 24,574 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 42,004 42,198 41,353 35,349 30,781 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,754 5,802 5,816 6,281 7,008 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks........................002005. 930 907 953 884 815 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 29,289 29,343 28,438 21,488 15,644 
Other Securities Held, b aneens SSE PP Pree eer 3,222 3,296 3,272 3,535 3,735 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 1,630 2,130 1,788 2,034 2,847 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 6,280 6,699 6,223 3,581 2.326 
* Preliminary, week ended March 27th. t Revised. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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'S CALL IT...... "| 


Another new plastic—we've given it a|/ 
number instead of a name —from the test- 
tubes of General Electric chemists at One 
Plastics Avenue! 

Developed to answer military demands for | 
a new material with certain specified prop- 
erties, it marks a further accomplishment in | 
the widespread application of plastics to im- 
prove combat weapons and better industrial 
equipment. ' 

General Electric is constantly creating new 
plastics,‘and refining old ones, to satisfy | 
urgent military needs. This job is gaining for = 
us the knowledge and technique to create 
even more versatile plastic materials for the 7 
world of tomorrow. These will provide new | 
products, striking in design, and low in cost. 7 

For complete information about plastics, | 
write Section B-4, General Electric Company, © 
One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Timing Problem for Planners 


Business has to deal with the results of a changing 
production program to meet war's shifting strategic needs; 
release of supplies for civilian use affected. 


The nation looked to Tunisia this 
week for those clues to the date of final 
victory that can be forged only in the 
crucible of battle. 

The breaking of the Mareth line and 
the swift Allied moves to bag Rommel 
have moved up the time for that clear- 
ing of Africa which is the prerequisite 
for invading Europe and dealing the 
Nazi death-blow. 


Balance May Shift 


Business and economic planning alike 
depend increasingly on timing the war's 
end. For, though in theory war de- 
mands are insatiable, it is nonetheless 
clear that if we win in Europe before 
we win in Asia, the war effort will be 
partially demobilized. Indeed, so Mr. 
Churchill affirmed last week. 

Any war effort is delicately balanced 
around a particular strategy, and the 
effort we devise to defeat Germany will 
be unbalanced for all-out war on Japan. 
For instance, suppose we build enough 
ships to carry our munitions output to 
Europe. The ship capacity we have on 
the day we beat Hitler is likely to suf- 
fice to defeat Hirohito, but it may prove 
insufficient to transport over the vastly 
longer distances to the Far East the 
total arms production with which we 
could win more quickly and with less 
loss of life. 

In that event, the obvious step would 
be to divert men, materials, and ma- 
chines from making munitions to build- 
ing ships. But the conversion would be 
limited by specific bottlenecks in ship- 
ways, propulsion machinery, and skilled 
labor. Certainly, it would be long be- 
fore we built enough ships to carry 
across the Pacific all the troops mobil- 
ized to fight Germany. 


Resources Freed? 


Some productive resources could not, 
for a long or a short time, be made to 
serve the altered war demands. The 
only logical course would be to allocate 
resources, temporarily at least, to essen- 
tial civilian and industrial needs. 

Some such situation might arise even 
before the end of the war in Europe. 
Immediate strategic needs can be out of 
line with longer-range ones at any time. 
For instance, because of a long-range 
lack of ships, ordnance schedules were 
cut back last December and ship goals 
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were raised; yet last summer the im- 
mediate need for landing barges forced 
us to hold back shipbuilding. 

It has been reported that munitions 
output is still outstripping ship ca- 
pacity. Possible strategic justification 
is this: Shipbuilding will for some time 
be limited by bottlenecks, such as those 
in critical components; meanwhile, if 
various types of munitions are stock- 
piled, sudden changed needs on the 
fronts may be supplied from the stock- 
piles. Then arises the question of 
whether stockpiling may itself outrun 
conceivable capacity to use the inven- 
tories. 

Intelligent planning would use any 
such inevitable temporary unbalances 
within the war effort, not for wasteful 
war production for war production’s 
sake, but for maximum economic utili- 
zation. 


Manpower Confusion 


Mishandling of manpower reached a 
new frenzy of confusion this week. A 
new farm baker program was announced 
which, among other things, will require 
4-F men skilled in dairy farm work to 


return to the farm or face Army induc 
tion for limited service. ‘This extends 
to physical rejects the “work-or-fight” 
pressure recently placed on fathers and 
over-38 men. 

Though needed to channel man- 
power, the new rules are not integrated 
with replacement schedules. Occupa 
tional deferment is still of but slight 
aid to war plants, and of no help at 
all to many essential non-arms ente! 
prises; now, personnel men can no 
longer bank on finding needed mak 
replacements from among the fathers, 
over-age men, and rejects. On the sam« 
day the new 4-F rule was announced, 
New York City Selective Service chief 
Col. Arthur V. McDermott castigated 
a group of local employers for not learn 
ing draft regulations and gearing hiring 
policies accordingly. However, with con 
stant changes in the rules, personnel 
managers are finding such an under- 


taking a tough job. 


Decisions Deferred 


Agreement to continue coal union- 
operator negotiations defers for another 
month the showdown on the wage issue 
generally. Congress’ rejection this week 
of all proposals made to it for current 
collection of taxes likewise postpones 
definitive action on new revenue plans 
Appointment of Chester C. Davis as 
new food administrator (page 14) left it 
uncertain whether the step was a further 
atomization or a new centralization of 
federal controls. 
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That recent flattening in power out- 
put does not indicate a tapering of 
industrial production. Electricity use 
in homes, offices, and stores custo- 
marily reaches peak in the dark, cold 


days of winter, only to recede in the 
spring. As in 1941 and 1942, that 
decline usually weights the power 
curve. But this year, mounting factory 
use offsets the usual seasonal factor. 
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JOHN L. ON THE GRID 


The Senate’s Truman committee put 
John L. Lewis (far left) on the stand 
under subpoena last week to deter- 
mine how much substance lay behind 
his implied threat to strike the soft 


coal mines if his union did not receive 
a $2-a-day wage increase. The com- 
mittee was unable to pin him down, 
but it breathed easier when a subse- 
quent statement from the mine wage 
conference announced that present 
contracts would be extended 30 days. 


Davis’ Tough Job 


Farmer-banker returns to 
Washington as food czar—but 
without authority over prices; 
thinks he has enough power. 


In the summer of 1940, Chester C. 
Davis sat in his National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission office and conferred 
with his chief aide, George Livingston, 
on what the United States could do to 
prevent, or ease, wartime food short- 
ages. As agriculture commissioner, 
Davis thought and talked in terms of 
a wartime food shortage at a time when 
President Roosevelt was running for re- 
election on a platform that made war 
seem remote. 
® Politicians Win Out—Davis’  insist- 
ence on thinking in terms of shortages 
rather than surplus incurred the. bitter 
enmity of the peacetime Dept. of Agri- 
culture, whose only war planning in- 
volved “palace politics’ designed to 
capture control of a “food administra- 
tion” if one ever became necessary. As 
a result, when the defense commission 
was scrapped in favor of OPM, the 
agriculture division was abolished and 
Davis returned to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. 

This was the second time Davis had 
been in and out of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. (He was the first Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administrator back 
in 1933.) His friends said he would 
never come back to Washington unless 
he had cabinet rank or, better, unless 
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he was given the authority as well as 
the responsibility to do the job assigned 
to him. 

@ Wickard Got the Job—As WPB and 
the Agriculture Dept. debated food con- 
trol throughout the fall of 1942, Davis’ 
name was frequently mentioned as the 
ideal food administrator, but on Dec. 5, 
the President gave power over food 
production and distribution to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard. 
Wickard’s management of the food pro- 
gram did not win him the confidence of 
either the farm organizations or the food 
industries, and the supply situation rap- 
idly assumed the proportions of a crisis 
in the public mind. 

Turning faster than usual, the Wash- 

ington wheel of fortune ground out a 
White House announcement last week 
that Davis was replacing Wickard. This 
was construed to mean that the man 
who had twice before been forced out of 
Washington by intra-Agriculture Dept. 
politics was finally coming back to boss 
the department as well as the nation’s 
wartime food supply. While Wickard is 
still hanging onto the title of secretary, 
there is no question who is boss. 
@ How Much of a Czar?—Davis’ author- 
ity splits with OPA rather than with 
Wickard. He’s not a czar because he 
doesn’t have price-fixing power. In this 
respect he failed to make good his 
resolve to get adequate authority be- 
fore returning to Washington. Yet, 
after announcement of his selection, he 
told his friend Ed O’Neal, powerful 
Farm Bureau Federation head, that he 
thought he would get enough authority 
to do the job. 

When the executive order covering 


Davis’ powers finally issued fr 
White House, it gave him ¢ 
control over farm production, far 
power, and food processing an 
bution. ‘The order did not, h 
give him any price control au 
over and above the ill-defined 
that Wickard had. This was < 
to veto power over price ceiling 
on nonprocessed farm commod 
the OPA, and the opportunity + 
out before Economic Stabilizat 
rector James F. Byrnes any diff 
with OPA. , 

@ New Face, New Hope—Tl: 
President's standpoint, Davis’ 
ment is strictly a matter of p 
a new face to see whether anot!] 
can wring a better bargain f: 
powerful congressional farm b!| 
the four major farm organizatioy 

The decision to oust Wicka 
first broached to farm orgar 
leaders when they called at the Whi 
House Mar. 15. When Wickard’s ! 
was offered to the farm boys, th 
clined to take it for fear they 
be asked to name the new Secretan 
Agriculture and thus assume ; 
bility for the nation’s farm 
(BW—Mar.20’43,p5). 

However, with Congress then 
ming through the Bankhe: id and 
bills (BW Mar. 6'43,p15), it soon | 
came apparent that neither W 
nor Stabilization Director Byrnes 
stem the farm inflation tide; neitherf 
could they stop the rising farm, polit 
cal, and consumer criticism against the 
handling of other aspects of the war 
time food program. This, coupled with 
John L. Lewis’ wage demands, forced 
the President to act faster than he had 
anticipated. 

@ Agriculture Stunned—In an effort t 
start a fresh set of negotiations with the 
farm element, he tossed the ball t 
Davis. The surprise White House an-| 
nouncement of the appointment! 


stunned everybody in the Agriculture ym 


Dept.—from Wickard on down. 

It didn’t take Davis long to start] 
running with the ball. He arrived i! 
Washington on Monday morning. By | 
Tuesday, he joined President Roose 
velt in a White House conference with} 
leaders of all the farm organizations 
Although brought in for bargaining) 
purposes, no one in Washington ‘doubts, 
that Davis will make things hum. 

@ Blow to Hendrickson—In order ‘0 
maintain the department’s moral 
while Davis makes up his mind about) 
the future, Secretary Wickard joined 
him in a statement urging everybodi 
to remain on the job. But Davis’ first j 
appointment— another banker, Jesse W 


Tapp, as his associate administrator 


bodes no good for Food Distribution 

Administrator Roy Hendrickson. ‘Tapp. 

who had been associated with Davisfj 
when he was triple-A administrator, '§ 
primarily a food distribution man. 
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Stock prices have now gone up with- 


ti te out significant interruption for eleven 
ion Dj fqgmonths. That’s the greatest expression 
Torcnee, fof confidence given by Wall Street in 


many years, and it is fraught with sig- 
ificance for business. Here’s what the 
market is forecasting: 

(1) Ultimate victory is assured. — 

(2) Corporate taxes can’t go much if 
any higher, and renegotiation of war 
contracts has shaken down into a pre- 
dictable pattern; corporation earnings 
will continue good even though pinched 
by rising costs. 

‘(3) The prospect of more or less in- 
flation now and in the immediate post- 
war period makes stocks look attractive. 
Jif. (4) Industry must be given a profit 
‘tary of @gincentive—presumably in the form of 
pons. fg reduced taxes or a low-tax-for-high-pro- 
tition §4duction plan—to cushion the postwar 
mcconomy. 
e Just a Year Ago—The big thing is 

that Wall Street now is confident of 


Nn jam- 
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} 
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“Wall Street Bets on Victory 


| Eleven-month rise in stocks, led by “peace” shares, 
one [idemonstrates investors’ confidence in the outcome of the war—and 
EE the postwar outlook for corporate profits. 


victory. This time last year, stock 

trices were sliding downward even 
aster than they now are climbing. 
Then the market was reflecting past 
defeats and discounting more reverses 
to come, and it also was looking 
squarely at the squeeze on profits that 
inevitably had to come from conver- 
sion to a war economy. 

Yet when the market hit bottom last 

April, it had discounted the worst that 
it could foresee. Gains since then show 
the extent to which traders have re- 
vised their estimates of the length of 
the war and the burdens on business. 
@ Rise Tops 50%—As a measure of how 
much Will Street has changed its 
mind, take the percentage gain in 
prices. Since last April’s low, the Stand- 
ard & Poor’s index of 50 industrial 
stocks (chart below) has rallied 54.5%; 
this puts it 34% above the low it hit 
in June, 1940, when France fell. 

By now, the price rise has outgrown 


THE MARKET DIARY 


The stock market has scored a 
sustained advance which now has 
run for eleven months; investors 
have exhibited their most marked 
enthusiasm in the last few days. 
These security price movements 
are becoming increasingly basic to 
business planning. 

To analyze this protracted bull 
market more exhaustively, an ex- 
panded discussion of factors that 
ordinarily would be treated in The 
Markets is presented on this and 
the following page. The security 
price averages that are regularly 
a with The Markets fol 
Ow: 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial. .116.2 109.7 108.6 80.8 
Railroad... 36.8 34.8 34.1 25.0 
Utility..... 44.6 424 424 29.4 
Bonds 
Industrial ..117.2 116.9 116.4 106.0 
Railroad .. 97.1 95.5 93.9 89.1 
Utility ....112.6 112.1 111.8 101.2 
U.S. Govt..109.7 109.4 109.6 110.6 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except 
for government bonds which are from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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the titles of “boomlet” and “baby bull 
market.” Volume figures (see table) 
confirm it as a genuine bull market. 
Trading practically dried up last sum- 
mer just after the market dragged bot- 
tom. Now it is running along at a 
rate that compares quite favorably with 
volume in recent years. March pro- 
duced a crop of 2,000,000-share days 
for the first time in more than a 
year. 
@ Setbacks Are Natural—Naturally this 
doesn’t mean that the market will go 
on up indefinitely. Every experienced 
trader knows that periodic secondary 
movements against the primary trend 
are the rule rather than the exception. 
Ordinarily the market goes up by tak- 
ing two steps forward and one bed . 
One surprising thing about the pres- 
ent bull market is the fact that it has 
been running for eleven months with- 
out any real setback. On several occa- 
sions it marked time for weeks without 
oing either up or down, but so far it 
aon 3 had anything that could be 
called a secondary reaction. 
® Difference of Opinion—Every trader 
has his own idea as to what this means. 
Some think it shows that in present 
markets, where buying is primarily for 
investment, periods of inactivity—re- 
spites for digestion—replace the tradi- 


IT’S A PEACE MARKET 


Here’s how the stock market re- 
covery looks in terms of Business 
Week’s indexes of stock prices. 
Note the “peace stocks.” 


, April, 


1942 Current 


Aircraft .... 
Airlines 
Amusements 

Arms, ammunition. 
Automobile mfg.... 
Auto accessories... 
Building materials. 
Business machines. 
Candy, beverages. . 
Carpets, rugs 
Chemicals 

Coal 

Containers 
Electrical equipment 
Farm machinery... 
Foods 

Gold mines 
Investment trusts.. 
Leather, shoes .... 
Liquor 

Machinery 

Mail order 
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Petroleum 

Railroad equipment 
Shipbuilding 
Shiplines 

Steel 

Stores, 

Stores, dept. chains 
Stores, food chains 
Stores, variety.... 
Sugar 

Textiles, wool, cotton 
Textiles, rayon.... 
Tires, 
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Increasing volume as well as rising 
prices is a cause for jubilation in Wall 
Street commission houses. Reported 
trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, which slid off toward the 


Month 
speery 


1929 1938 


Prosperity for “The Street” 


vanishing point last summer, | 
pulled back until it compare: 
favorably with volume in recent ye 
Figures show monthly totals in ¢ 
sands of shares (000 omitted): 


1939 1940 1941 1942 


12,994 


1,124,608 297,467 


262,030 207,600 170,604 125,685 


tional secondary slumps. Others are 
sure that the reaction is only delayed 
and will hit the market eventually. 
Their guess is that the exceptional ac- 
tivity of the last few days is the flurry 
that often precedes an important sec- 
ondary setback. 

There are few traders, however, who 

don’t believe that the long-term trend 
is bullish. A good many of those who 
were skeptical have been converted by 
the strength the market has shown since 
the beginning of the year. In the last 
three months, the industrial stock aver- 
age has climbed about 20%, and this 
comes on top of a previous rise of 
more than 30%. 
e Vigor of Rise Stressed—Gains like 
this signal a definite shift in market 
opinion. Probably the creeping rise 
last summer was only correction of over- 
discounting in the preceding bear 
market when the impetus of the slump 
carried prices lower than even the most 
pessimistic outlook justified. The vigor- 
ous advance of the last three months 
means that traders are now betting on a 
shorter war and an easier time for 
business. 

Another sign of changing opinion on 
the war outlook is the behavior of the 
various groups of stocks (see table). On 
the whole, the biggest winners have 
been the so-called “peace” stocks, those 
that are likely to be in the best position 
when the war ends. Favorites are 
stocks that are doing fairly well now 
and have good peacetime prospects. 
Second choice is industries that are 
suffering heavily from wartime restric- 
tions but stand good chances of post- 
war recovery. “War babies” take last 
place by a wide margin. 

e@ The Favorites—High scorer on the 
Business Week group averages of rep- 
resentative stocks is the tire and rub- 
ber group which has shot 151% since 
April, 1942; close behind is the airline 
section with a gain of 127.5%. Other 
big winners include carpets and rugs 
(103.5%), farm machinery (82.9%), 
gold mines (84.2%), investment trusts 


(88.2%), and rayon textiles (83.4% 

Incidentally, the sharp advance in th 
investment trust group is a bul! signg 
by itself. Since equity in the tn 
represents a claim on a diversified por! 
folio of securities, these shares are t,, 
ditional barometers of the outlook f 
securities in general. 

Lagging in the recent advance wer 
groups like shipbuilding, which picke! 
up only 14.8%, and arms and ammun 
tion, which showed a 30.2% gain. Thes 
are war babies which resisted the down 
ward pressure when the market was be: 
ting on a long war. 

e The Inflation Factor—However, th: 
shift in the military outlook is not th: 
only factor that puts steam behind th: 
bull market. Inflation talk has bee: 
spreading lately, and brokers report thal 
at least part of the buying has come 
from investors who fear a_ violen’ 
shakeup in the country’s monetary struc 
ture and want to own equities in in. 
dustry as a hedge. How much this ha 
contributed to the bull market is an 
body’s guess, but it certainly hasn’t don: 
anything to slow the rise in stock price: 

It isn’t by any means certain that the 
stock market would benefit from a gen 
eral inflation. Some traders even think 
the strain on the economy woul 
squeeze corporate profits so badly that 
stock prices would slide off. But most 
of Wall Street sticks by the old idea of 
using common stocks as a hedge against 
inflation. 

@ Up on Its Own Steam—There’s als 
another factor in any big stock market 
advance. To a large extent a bull market 
is self-powered. Buying begets buying 
Traders buy a stock because they expect 
it to go up, and if enough of them tr 
to buy it, their bids will run the price up 

So far, however, there hasn’t been 
much speculation in this bull market. 
Most of the trading has been for cash, 
and buying has been highly selective 
In fact, the recent whirl that trader 
gave the low-priced “cats and dogs’ is 
one of the few symptoms of speculative 

activity. 
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ivilian in Middle 
Bill for independent Office 
{Civilian Supply coolly greeted 


or fear Weiner will inherit it. 
PB seeks to keep agency. 


Sen. Francis Maloney’s bill to set up 
a separate Office of Civilian Supply, 
with Economic Stabilization Director 
James F. Byrnes the ultimate boss (BW 
—Mar.27'43,p5), is off to an indifferent 
start. Aware of the fact that the head- 
lines have been little and that manu- 
facturers and distributors haven't jelled 
their opinions, Maloney will try to string 
out hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency as long as 
possible. The two star witnesses, WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson and Byrnes, 
won't appear until next week. 

» Fear Boost for Weiner—Lukewarm re- 
sponse to Maloney’s measure is largely 
due to the fact that the business world, 
which normally would welcome the 
prospects of a guaranteed civilian sup- 
ply, doesn’t look favorably on OCS’s 
present boss, Joseph L. Weiner. Afraid 
that Weiner will inherit a big job in a 
revised setup, business men have pre- 
ferred to hang back and shop around. 
They are particularly anxious to know 
how much Nelson can promise them if 
OCS is not divorced from WPB. 

What Nelson obviously has in mind 
is to cloak OCS with a few additional 
powers, ring in an administrator with a 
big name, and thus add a minor civilian 
czar to the already overlapping official- 
dom that watches over the civilian. 
Above ail, Nelson doesn’t want to lose a 
piece of his current setup, nor does he 
relish the prospect of having Byrnes in 
a position where he can dictate to WPB. 
e Davis Refused It—Nelson would have 
made the substitution long ago, had he 
been able to find anyone to take the 
OCS job. Chester C. Davis, the new 
food boss (page 14), turned it down, 
and no other candidate of big enough 
caliber has appeared. 

Byrnes, who by the terms of Ma- 
loney’s bill would get statutory author- 
ity over civilian supply, manpower, agri- 
culture, petroleum, rationing, and pieces 
of transportation and pricing, has under- 
standably expressed no opinions thus far. 
On the other hand, Byrnes significantly 
did not object to introduction of the 
Maloney bill. 
¢ Favored by Weiner—In the brief hear- 
ings held so far, the only witness who 
came Out squarely for the measure was 
Weiner himself. He had been consulted 
by Maloney when the terms of the bill 
were being framed (a fact that did not 
endear him to Nelson) and made the 
most of the opportunity to express his 
frustration over lack of power, conflict 
of authority, with other administrators, 
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and general red tape. The only other 
major witness—Clarence Francis, presi- 
dent of General Foeds—plumped for the 
measure, but wanted it toned down. 

A race is starting between Maloney 
and WPB to head each other off. Ma- 
loney will try to get business support 
for his measure, notably among the trade 
associations. WPB will try to find its 


new big-name administrator in a hurry. 
@ Wants Vindication—But whatever the 
eventuality, it seems certain that Weiner 
is the loser. WPB did not relish his tes 
timony. On the other hand, even unde: 
a separate civilian agency, Weiner prob 
ably would not land the top job. The 
protegé of Leon Henderson is aware that 
he'll lose out in the hunt for names 


NEWEST PLANE PLANT 


Barely a year after the project was 
O.K.'d by the Army, and only five 
months after tooling up began, com- 
pletely assembled C-47 “Skytrain” 
cargo planes are rolling out of Doug- 
las Aircraft’s big new plant near Okla- 
homa City—the 14th windowless fac- 
tory built by the Austin Co. Size 
of the building can only be indicated 
by the fact that there are nearly two 
miles of double brick wall (top), espe- 
cially insulated for air conditioning. 
White cement floors in working areas 


(bottom) help miles of fluorescent 
lights to keep illumination above a 
55-foot-candle level. Faced with a 
dearth of experienced mechanics in 
Oklahoma, which until a few monthis 
ago had no industrial plant employing 
more than 2,000 workers, Douglas 
sought nonconfusing simplicity for its 
green crew—not only in plant layout 
but also in functioning. Every machine 
and assembly operation is simplified. 
Parts bear easily understandable names 
rather than numbers. Work is deliv 
ered to the worker either by mechan 
ical conveyors or by stock girls 
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HOW WILSON HAS REORGANIZED WPB 


Charles Wilson's domination of the War Production Board is clearly In addition to his general supervision over WPB, Wilson has retained 
revealed in the new organizational framework which he has been direct personal control over aircraft and ship production policies. He also 
setting up ever since he got a free hand with the ouster of Ferdinand keeps a close watch on the actual workings of CMP by having the 
Eberstadt, former program vice-chairman. What doesn't show, is that aluminum, copper, and steel branches report direct to him, as does the 
he is now cochairmon of the Board in all but name. He has been Office of Civilian Supply. 

authorized to exercise personally the full authority of Chairman Nelson. J. A. Krug has token over Eberstadt’s former duties as well as the 
Only exception is the authority over the Smaller War Plants Corp. vested direction of scheduling policy which Wilson used to exercise. Ralph J 
in Nelson by statute. Cordiner is a general assignment assistant to Wilson. 


DONALD NELSON 
Chairman Col. Robert W. Johnson 
Smaller War Plants Corp. Office of War Utilities 


War Production 
Board 
(advisory) 

William Jeffers Executive Secretary, Heods of War 
Office of Rubber Director General Counsel Agencies 


aa 
CHARLES WILSON I ] 


_ Executive Production Executive William F. Gibbs Joseph Weiner 
Vice-Chairman Committee Ship Controller Office of Civilian Supply 


Lt. Col. E. F. Jeffe Theodare Wright 
Administrative Aircraft Production Board 
Assistant Aircraft Resources Control Office 


Controlled Materials Divisions: 
Aluminum, Copper, Steel 


J. A. Krug L i , 
Vice-Choirman Byron C. Heacock John Fennelly Scheduling 
Program Distribution Bureay Program Bureau Policy Bureau 


To be reorganized. To be reorganized. 
Includes following Includes following 
divisions: divisions: 


To be set up 


Requirements 


Controlled Materials Plan Military Committee 
i} 


Priorities Control Civilian 
Controller Foreign 
Appeals Board Public Service 
Canadian Review Urgency Rating Wm. Y. Elliott 

Compliance Agriculture and food Stockpiling and Representatives of 
Petroleum Transportation Claimant Agencies 
Canadian Division 


| | IL GB 
Ralph J. Cordiner Facilities Bureau Office of Progress Planning Committee Resources 
Vice-Chairman and Division Reports Protection Board 


Office of Research Office of Special Procurement Policy Statistics 
and Development Projects Division Division 


y United States representation on: 
William L. Batt if it ‘ MS | 


Vice-Chairman 
International 
Supply 


Combined Raw Combined Production Joint War Production Materials Coordinating 


Materials Board and Resources Board Committee — U. S$. Canada Committee—U S. Canada 


Donald Davis | | i i 
Vice-Chairman Concentration Industry Advisory 
Operations Division Committees 


Salvage Division Redistribution Div. 


Conservation Minerals Resources Regional and 
Division Coordinating Div District Offices 


All industry and commodity division not attached to Wilson 


Automotive Commodiries Bureau Construction and Utilities Bureau Consumers Goods Bureou Equipment Bureou Minerals Bureau 
industrial Equipment Chemicols Bui'ding Moteriols Beverages ond Tobacco Sones on Machinery mica ond Graphite 
ntoiners vernment Ovrabt ry rm Machiner Minin 

Redio and Rador yer ror Etc alee ~ nn Products ritmo Hse on - i cauanbiuiniis Minerals 

Sofety and Technicol Printing and Publishing Plumbing & Heoting Textiles, Clothing ond Leother Tin ond leod 
Supplies Pulp ond Poper Tronsportation Equipment Wholesole ond Retoi! Trade Zine 

Ship Production 

Tools 
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Frozen Orphan 


High ration point values 
nd heavy cost competition put 
e frozen food industry on the 
pot. No aid in sight. 


The Dept. of Agriculture’s recent an- 
ouncement of a 100,000,000-lb. quick- 
rozen vegetable expansion program is a 
ehash of an old WPB plan. While it 
; true that the industry's 1943 produc- 
ion capacity will be stepped up this 
nuch, or even more, Agriculture had 
little to do with it. The plan was well 
n its way before food control was trans- 
ferred from WPB early in December. 
e¢A Conspiracy Charged—Instead of 
contributing anything to expand pro- 
duction, the frozen food industry be- 
lieves that Agriculture has been helping 
OPA place obstacles in the path of more 
frozen foods for 1943. This feeling is 
based on failure to solve the industry’s 
rice problems and on the manner in 
which frozen foods have been treated 
under rationing. 

Last fall, WPB’s frozen food section 

started a campaign to obtain a 2,000- 
ton bank of metals to increase the indus- 
try’s production capacity. With impor- 
tant help from the Army, which wants 
frozen foods for domestic camps to re- 
lease canned foods for export, metals 
were granted. 
e Army Needs Revealed—As a result, 
expansion plans were approved for 37 
quick-freeze plants. When combined 
with increased production in 25 other 
plants which need no additional facili- 
ties, this expansion adds up to 100,- 
000,000 additional pounds of frozen veg- 
etables—bringing the total to between 
250,000,000 Ib. and 265,000,000 Ib. for 
1943, 

At the mid-December food processors’ 

war conference in Chicago, the Army 
was able to lay down the exact amounts 
of each of the frozen foods it would 
require in 1943 and to allocate contracts 
to various packers. ‘The Army will take 
between 70,000,000 Ib. and 75,000,000 
lb. of frozen vegetables, leaving civilians 
between 180,000,000 Ib. and 200,000,- 
000 Ib. 
@ Pack Sizes Set—Peas will lead the 1943 
pack with 94,000,000 Ib., an increase of 
30,000,000 Ib.; lima beans are next with 
a jump from 32,000,000 Ib. to 48,000,- 
000 Ib.; spinach from 18,000,000 Ib. to 
28,000,000 Ib.; snap beans from 14,- 
000,000 Ib. to 25,000,000 Ib.; corn from 
12,000,000 Ib. to 25,000,000 Ib.; broc- 
coli from 5,000,000 Ib. to 9,000,000 Ib.; 
and miscellaneous vegetables from 19,- 
000,000 Ib. to 35,000,000 Ib. 

In addition to vegetables, the indus- 
try handles vast amounts of frozen or 
cold-pack fruits for industrial and insti- 
tutional users. Quick-frozen foods are 
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distributed through 35,000 retail outlets 
via 1,000 distributors. The latter also 
handle the institutional trade—hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, etc. In all, there 
are about 150 frozen food processors, of 
which 100 are primarily cold-packers. 

@ Canners Promised Aid—On the price 
side of the picture, vegetable freezers 
often get their raw materials in compe- 
tition with canners. The canning in- 
dustry has been promised a Commodity 
Credit Corp, subsidy to cover increased 
prices to vegetabie growers. The frozen 
vegetable industry, however, has been 
unable to get any assurances of either a 
subsidy or a price increase to cover the 
increased prices they must pay. 

In fact, some price officials have even 

taken a stand against helping the freez- 
ers on grounds that increased produc- 
tion should lower their costs, enabling 
them to absorb raw material costs. 
Southern strawberries, a big item in the 
cold-pack fruit field, are cited as an ex- 
ample of how the frozen food industry 
is being treated price-wise. 
@ Lend-lease Competition—To supply 
lend-lease requirements, the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration again is going 
into the southern strawberry field to 
buy as much of the pack as it needs. 
Later, FDA turns these strawberries 
over to processers for treatment with 
sulphur dioxide. Since FDA does not 
have to sell in commerce, it has no cost 
worry. Cold packers, competing with 
FDA for strawberries, however, are lim- 
ited by resale ceilings. 

On the rationing front, OPA’s first 
revision of processed food point values 
made no change in the point value of 
frozen vegetables notwithstanding re- 


MEAT MUDDLE 


Meat rationing hit the nation this 
week, but in some places there was 
no meat to be had—points or no 
points. Butchers in big cities, like 


ports from the industry that supplies are 
backing up. Equal weight volumes of 
frozen foods already cost fewer points 
than canned foods (BW —Mar.27'43, 
pl8), and word is whispered around 
Washington that OPA is afraid to 1 
duce frozen food point values because 
of the reaction it might bring from th 
canning industry. 

@ OPA Is Optimistic—While OPA will 
not concede that frozen foods are bach 
ing up abnormally, rationing off 
say that distribution will level off in a 
few more wecks. In fact, they t 
that distributors even off each oth 
inventories by making point-fre¢ 
changes to make supplies available in 
all parts of the country. 

OPA’s rationing of processed food 
for the institutional trade is where t 
frozen food industry is hit hardest. In 
stitutional users are given 60% of th 
processed foods used in December, but 
most of them are spending their point 
for catchup and other processed f 
which cannot be obtained fresh. 

@ Dehydrated Staples Reserved—| lie 
other half of the food twins that are 
growing up as a result of the war—deh 
drated foods—received a setback on the 
consumer market recently when <Agri- 
culture ordered the entire production 
of seven vegetables reserved for govern- 
ment use. They are: Irish and sweet 
potatoes, cabbage, carrots, beets, onions, 
and rutabagas. 

As a result of an expansion program, 
similar to that in the frozen food field, 
production cf dehydrated vegetables has 
been upped from 15,000,000 Ib. in 1941 
to an anticipated 300,000,000 Ib. for 
the coming season. 


New York (above), where supplies 


were scanty stormed wholesalers. 
Emergency shipments helped, but the 
situation forced the Army, Navy, and 
Lend-Lease to suspend earmarkings of 


percentages of slaughtered meats. 
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Lone Star Eden 


That is Texas’ modest 
appraisal of the Magic Valley, 
its abundant crops, and i 
food processing industry. 


The Magic Valley of ‘Texas was just 

another expanse of cactus wilderness 
when the last war began. Now, with 
the supply of food for the fighting and 
home fronts again a problem of grow- 
ing dimensions, that four-county area 
along the Lower Rio Grande is making 
a vital contribution. 
e Abundant Produce—I'rom its 460,000 
fertile, irrigated acres, the Magic Valley 
this year will dispatch 75,000 cars of 
fruits and vegetables, 150,000 bales of 
cotton, and “vast quantities of grain 
sorghums, corn, flaxseed, alfalfa, and 
cereal grasses to the fighting fronts and 
the home front. 

The valley doesn’t stop at growing 

the crops. It is dotted with canning and 
processing plants. And in common with 
other progressive sections of the state 
(BW—Jan.30'43,p65), the valley is not 
passing up any bets on the future of 
dehydration. 
e Irrigation Is the Answer—The exten- 
sive system of irrigation canals, of 
course, is the secret of the Magic Val- 
ley’s success story. But it has been an 
open secret for four centuries. Early 
Spanish adventurers in that area found 
that Indian tribes had diverted water 
from the river into their fields with 
crude earthen dams. Far enough south 
to escape heavy frosts, the land, which 
lies principally in Hidalgo, Cameron, 
Willacy, and Starr counties, yielded 
abundant crops of corn and beans for 
the Indians. 

It remained for a Midwesterner, John 


Major crop in Texas’ Magic Valley is grapefruit (left); the 
meat and juice for man, the dried peel for stock. An 
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H. Shary, to make the big gamble that 
started the boom. In 1915 Shary set 
out 330 acres of citrus trees. By 1921, 
when he began to collect in big, luscious 
fruit, land was selling in tens of thou- 
sands of acres for prices that ranged up 
to $1,000 an acre. It was a realtor’s 
paradise. 

e Cultural Center—Brownsville, mush- 
roomed around the site of Fort Brown, 
where the Army set up its defenses at 
the mouth of the river during the war 
with Mexico in 1848, is the principal 
city and cultural center of the valley. 
Its harbor and turning basin at the end 
of a 17-mi. ship canal accommodating 
ocean vessels of 26-ft. draft are a natural 
hub for the rapidly growing valley com- 
munities of McAllen, Harlingen, San 
Benito, Edinburg, Weslaco, Mission, 
Riogrande, and Raymondville. 

Each of these towns has its vegetable 
canning, fruit processing, or dehydration 
plants. Quaker Oats Co., in collabora- 
tion with Cerophyl Laboratories, oper- 
ates a modern, highly specialized de- 


hydration plant to prepare cereal grasse; 
—oats, rye, barley—for Pealth foods. Uni- 
versal Colloids Co. manufactures 
from fruits. 
e Grapefruit Peel Converted—Probably 
the most interesting of the dehydn. 
tion plants is that of Rio Grande Citrus 
Exchange, which converts waste grape. 
fruit peel (from the juice extracting 
plants) into stockfeed that rese: nbles 
corn chops at a rate of about 200 tonsa 
day. Formerly the peel was dumped and 
allowed to rot in some convenient 
arroyo, but this created a sanitation 
problem—to which dehydration pro 
vided the solution. 
@ Pride of the Valley—The citrus crop 
is the pride of the valley. Some 150,000 
acres are planted to oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, tangerines, and mandarins. 
With the end of the harvest approach- 
ing, growers estimate orange production 
this year at 3,000,000 boxes, worth 
$6,000,000 to the valley. 

Grapefruit trees will yield 16,600,000 
boxes, roughly 35% of the national 
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importation is papaya (center), grown for its juice, while 
dwarf winter flax (right), rich in linseed oil, is a newcomer. 
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COVERS LIKE A TENT 


WITH TODAY’s manpower shortage and time 
shortage in which to supervise available man- 
power...with today’s hectic pace and swift changes 
... nothing is so fitting as a fidelity bond that cov- 
ers all employees /ike a tent. 

For today it is difficult to foresee where losses 
may occur. Experience, bitter experience, shows 
that they can—and do—occur even where the cul- 


prit has no direct contact with money or material. 

And for precisely this reason farsighted exec- 
utives have found The Maryland blanket fidelity 
bond a worthwhile investment—an investment 
definitely keyed to the times.- 

The Maryland writes fidelity bonds in many 
forms. Ask your agent or broker. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 
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Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
21 
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PAPERS made from 100% 


new, white cotton cuttings 
war materials. 
Yet the finest L. 
bond*, 


papers, adds only 2% to let- 


save critical 
L. Brown 


instead of ordinary 


ter costs. But it makes your 

got 
correspondence 100% in 
character, 


prestige, impres- 


siveness. Ask your printer 


for samples of the following: 


LLBROWN 


BOND PAPERS 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, MASS 
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total. Standard sizes will sell from 
$1.25 to $1.50 a box, double last sea- 
son’s price. Oversize and undersize 
fruit, once left on the ground to rot, 
no longer are a problem. They are 
converted into juice. And the price 
for juice grapefruit is so attractive 
($22.50 to $25 a ton, compared with 
$3 a ton two years ago) that many 
growers have sold their entire crops to 
canneries. 

e@ Escapes Most Frosts—Each fall the 
valley plants successive crops of cab- 
bage, carrots, Bermuda onions, beets, 
green beans, peas, spinach, tomatoes, 
green corn, broccoli, anise, leeks, and 
garlic. And the area is far enough south 
to escape most of the destructive frosts. 
V.lley growers boast that they are 700 
mules closer to the eastern markets 
than their California competitors. In 
normal times their vegetables are 
shipped either by water, from Port 
Isabel or Port Brownsville, to New 
York and other Atlantic Coast ports, 
or by truck or rail to the interior. 


Bean Famine 


New Mexico's protests 
subsiding now that adjustment 
of point values eases ration 
grip on frijoles. 


A reprieve from the governor couldn’t 
have pleased a condemned prisoner 
more than OPA’s reduction of the ra- 
tion-point value of dry edible beans 
pleased the people of the Southwest. 
And it was a reprieve for their beloved 
frijoles. 

e@ Congressmen Protested—The south- 
western appetite for the pinto bean is 
something to behold. It is also some- 
thing to be reckoned with as OPA must 


have decided when the gentlemen from 
New Mexico began storming the ration 
gates in Washington. The storm has 
subsided somewhat since the point value 
of all dry edible beans was slashed from 
eight to four points 4 pound, but New 
Mexico hasn’t given up the fight. 


To the New Mexican, 48 points of 


processed foods a month meant six 
pounds of pinto beans, and that was 
sheer, stark tragedy. One civilian de- 
fense official in Grant County (Silver 
City) telegraphed Washington that ra- 
tioning of pinto beans would starve half 
the population of the county. 

@ Food Crisis—The U. S. Indian Service 
nutrition laboratory declared the ration- 
ing order created a grave food problem 
for half the population of the state, and 
the Catholic archbishop of Santa Fe re- 
laxed Lenten regulations to help his 
people meet the emergency. 


Though a stranger to the average din- 


ner table in the East, the pinto bean is 


no johnny-come-lately to the Spanish- 


FURNACE IN THE AIR 


Fired by a removable burner, a 1,000 
Ib. capacity portable furnace-and-ladle 
combination has been used for 2,50) 
aluminum castings at General Elec 
tric’s Schenectady plant with a negligi- 
ble percentage of rejects. Lifted by a 
crane hook, the furnace ladle elimi- 
nates the need for superheating its 
charge to the point of excessive oxida- 
tion and permits a direct pour into 
the mold, doing away with preheating 
transfer ladles and crucibles. 


Americans so numerous in the South- 
west. Its popularity there and in Mexico 
can be traced back to the 16th century. 
A responsible official of the Indian Serv- 
ice nutrition laboratory estimates that 
70% of the Spanish Americans build 
their basic diet around beans. 

e Rich in Vitamins—This devotion to 
the frijole is not without justification, 
as American soldiers and our lend-lease 
clients are discovering in increasing 
numbers. A single pound of pinto beans 
packs a greater B, punch (4,678 units 
than the aggregate of a pound of red 
kidney beans (1,574 units), a pound of 
navy beans (800 units), and a pound 
of fresh pork (1,680 units). 

Principal sources of pinto beans are 
Montezuma and Dolores counties in 
Colorado and the Estancia Valley in 
New Mexico. Of the 3,444,000 100-lb. 
bags produced in the U. S. last year, the 
two states accounted for 2,858,000 bags. 
The Dept. of Agriculture has asked Col- 
orado to iricrease its acreage planted to 
pintos from 381,000 acres last year to 
480,000 acres this year; and New Mex- 
ico was asked to jump its acreage from a 
normal of 292,000 acres (1941) to 
334,000 acres. 
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N PEACE OR WAR, life insurance dollars are 
security dollars ... but security has differ- 
rent meanings. 


In peacetime, security means freedom from 
worry ...protection of your loved ones against 
the loss of their breadwinner...education for 
your children ...retirement in your own old 
age...and those standards of living which are 
synonymous with America at peace. Helping 
to guarantee those standards is the peacetime 
job of life insurance. 


But in wartime, security takes on a more 
fundamental meaning. It becomes the differ- 
ence between freedom and slavery —for it means 
the security of our nation itself against foreign 
domination. Without this security, other kinds 
of security are meaningless. 


So, in wartime, the peacetime dollars of life 
insurance become war dollars. Invested in 
Government Bonds, they help to buy planes, 
tanks, ships, guns—all the weapons we need 
to keep this nation free. 


In the words of the Hon. Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve System: 
“Insurance companies are large investors in 


When peacetime dollars 


go to war 


Government Securities so that the bulk of 
savings put into the insurance companies in 
the form of premiums thus helps in financing 
the war. Accordingly, I feel that, next to the 
purchase of Government savings and War 
Bonds and Stamps by the public, investment 
in life insurance is particularly to be encour- 
aged at this time.” 


Other life insurance dollars, invested in Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture, continue to work 
in war just as they worked in peace, to help 
finance transportation, the production of power, 
steel, chemicals, oil, food, and other materials 
now more essential than ever. 


Thus in war, life insurance dollars assume 
the added responsibility of safeguarding the 
security of the nation, at the same time con- 
tinuing to guarantee the security of your 
home and family. 


Since Pearl Harbor, the life insurance 
companies of America have invested nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in United States Government 
Bonds. In this same period, Metropolitan 
has purchased about $540,000,000 of United 
States Government Bonds. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


ny 1868 TO 
25th ANNIVERSARY NS 4233 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Pp 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DO YOU NEED NEW CRANES? 


idea for war 
--e-and after 


UILD a jib or bridge crane 
yourself. Do the whole job 
in one hour with a wrench, 

an I-beam and a ‘Budgit’ Crane 
Assembly. 

There is not a single hole to 
drill or a minute’s machine work 
to do. It isn’t necessary! Let any 
intelligent workman build your 
crane, forit doesn’t takea skilled 
mechanic to read, understand 
and follow the simple instruc- 
tions that come with every 
Crane Assembly. 

Any order, accompanied by 
the right priority, can be filled 
in a reasonably short time and 
your new crane can help your 
production and begin earning 
many times its cost the day 
you receive it. 

Find out how much you can 
save in transportation charges, 
in total cost and in economical 
operation by acquiring a crane 
by this new method. 


yee 


Write for Bulletin 355 which 
contains full information of this 
economical 


quick, way to ac- 


quire jib or bridge cranes. 


j BUDGIT’ 


Crane Assemblies 


poral MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves. Consolideted Safety and Relief Valves and 
American’ industrial instruments. 


femme 


TRADE Mage 
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| private hands without hesitation, 


FOR EMERGENCY ONLY 


Although work still proceeds on the 


_ supplementary ore-loading docks at 


Escanaba, Mich. (above), they prob- 
ably never will be completed. Work 
will stop at a stage allowing emer- 


| gency completion within 60 days—in 
| event of mishap to the vital Sault Ste. 


Marie locks (BW —Mar.9’43p] 
Thus fades Escanaba’s dream of cap. 
turing a vastly increased portion of 
ore tonnage. Nevertheless, witli this 
year’s expanded quota for lake ore 
shipments, Escanaba will get all it ca 
handle. For an early start, Inland 
Steel had two boats ready to sail for 
Escanaba, but the ice was too t 


‘Housing Speeded 


Congress authorizes use 


| of big FHA fund for mortgages, 


breaking last barrier in way of 
renewed private building. 


For the first time since the beginning 
of the war, the nation’s wobbly hous- 
ing program shows signs of stabilizing 
itself at a fairly satisfactory level. Be- 
tween WPB and the National Housing 
Agency, most of the big problems have 
been licked—including the ever-ticklish 
question of appeasing private builders. 
e Congress Frees Funds—Within the 
last few days, the private builders have 
had their last major request granted by 
Congress authorizing the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration to use $1,200,- 
000,000 as insurance for war housing 
mortgages in the next year and a half. 
This means that banks and other finan- 
cial institutions will pump funds into 
for 
the risk will be backed up by the gov- 
crnment, 

On practically all other counts, the 
private building interests have already 
been satisfied. The vicious shortage of 
materials that plagued the housing pro- 
gram last fall has been eased by an 
AA-3 priority rating. Moreover, con- 
struction standards recently were liber- 


| alized by WPB so that priv ‘ate construc- 


tion may include (1) more subst 
materials, and (2) enough floor spa 
and eye-catching features to make the 
houses salable on the postwar market 
@ Division of the Job—On the othe: 
hand, now that they have won the [ 
victory, the private interests will | 
ably be content to let the sevenean ment 
handle a somewhat bigger share of th 
housing program in the future. 
date, building quotas have been 
roughly 50-50 between private 
public interests. In the future, how- 
ever, more war housing will be nece: 
sary in out-of-the-way locations where 
private capital dislikes the long-term 
tisk. Here the government will have t 
carry the load. 

The current housing program (fiscal 
1943) calls for 615,000 units of new 
construction, plus 650,000 accommo- 
dations in existing structures. Here is 
the score to date: 


Private housing units* 


Sangeet Sing PTO ea Ararat or Se 


Starts 

Completed 
Under construction . 
To be started 


Public housing units* 
Starts 

Completed 

Under construction . . 


To be started ...... 


* Through February, 1943. 


@ Some Duplications—These figures a ld 
up to almost 1,200,000 or double the 
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Your insurance policy is a future and con- 
ditional contract—calling for a performance 
if and when a named event shall happen, 
through which you suffer loss. It is neces- 
sarily specific in its terms. Those terms are 
lengthy and technical. They constitute the 
contract and are controlling. They cannot 
be amended after the occurrence of a loss. 
They frequently include reservations which 
may limit—or even cancel—the obligation 
of the insurance companies. 


Since you must rely solely on such con- 
tracts for reimbursement of possible losses 
—-which may run into hundreds of thou- 
sands or even millions of dollars—it is only 
common sense that you have them prepared 
by informed persons who understand what 
protection the policies afford, and who act 


solely for you. 


This is the role of the insurance broker- 
age organization. They are your buyers— 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 1845 


they do not represent the seller; they work 
for you at all times. They select the proper 
insurance companies in terms of your needs, 
with a knowledge of all available markets. 
They modify and negotiate policies to fit 
your business. In case of loss, they negoti- 
ate the settlement of your claims and collect 
them for you. And their compensation is 
not an extra fee from you, but a brokerage 
paid by the insurance companies. 

Johnson & Higgins offer you the above 
services. They are equipped to handle any 
class of business insurance. Their activities 
are nationwide and worldwide. They have had 
nearly 100 years of experience. A represen- 
tative will be glad to discuss their service 
—in terms of its interest and value to you. 


* * * 


In insurance brokerage—it costs no more to 
have the best. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE BROKERS VANCOUVER 
nani 63 WALL STREET - NEw YORE eee 
HAVANA TORONTO 

MONTREAL 


LOS ANGELES Buyers of Insurance for Commerce and Industiy 


* Over 40 years ago W. W. Sly 
made the first attempts to filter 
dust-laden air. Later, he patented 
the first filter to collect a// of the 
dust—the cloth screen filter of 
extra large filtering capacity. Con- 
stant improvements have followed. 
Specializing in this field for 40 
years, we have solved dust prob- 
lems in 57 industries suppressing 
and collecting 111 kinds of dust. 
We have been doing this longer 
than anyone else. 

This experience is at your dis- 
posal. Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
tell us about your dust problem 
so that we may write you fully. 
Sly Dust Control is not expensive. 


Sly engineers in 15 major cities. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 
4749 Train Ave. + Cleveland, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN Scceutific 
DUST CONTROL 
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requirements. However, if allowance is 
made for overlap with an earlier pro- 
gram, and for probable noncompletion 
of portions of the schedule, the pro 
gram is almost where it should be. 
Meantime, the National Housing 
Agency's attempt to lease homes for 
conversion into multiple units to house 
war workers is perking up. When NHA 


| launched this project last fall (BW — 


Oct.24'42,p24) it was pretty much of 
a dud. Then NHA pepped it up by 


| using real estate agents and brokers as 


scouts to hunt out properties. Simul- 


| taneously, the program was liberalized 
to include partial properties plus tem- 


porary conversion where a permanent 
job would violate zoning laws. 

@ More Ready to Sign—The result is 
that home owners have more faith in 
the government's proposition, and some 
1,300 units were acquired by Mar. 1. 
There are 4,000 to 5,000 at the signing 
stage. Allowing for properties not yet 
reported from Feld offices, the program 
seems to be about one-quarter of the 
way toward its initial goal of 40,000 
units. 

Conversion of existing structures is 
the quickest way to get new housing. 
The remodeling job doesn’t take more 
than a month, averages only about 
$1,300 a unit. Hence, conversion is 
bound to remain a trump card despite 
the speedup in the construction of new 
units. 


FOOTWEAR FOR FIGHTERS 


In muggy jungles regular issue Army 
shoes go to pieces in about 30 days. 
Rubber-and-canvas boots, now being 
turned out in quantity at the U. S. 
Rubber Co.’s Naugatuck plant, are 
the answer to the Army’s plea for 
better footwear for jungle fighters. 


Easier Building 


Brown, moving to ; 
price control on constru 
knocks out OPA reports on 
and contracts. 


OPA frequently has eased p: 
ders in response to industry ob 
since Prentiss M. Brown took o 
office from the intransigeant Lec 
derson. But it has not often r 
price control altogether from a 
industry. Last week it did jus 
removing practically all price <« 
tom the construction industry. 

e Entirely Brown’s Show—It 
strictly personal action on Brown 
taken without reference to th« 
administering the construction 
(Regulation 251). As part of hi 
gram of buttering up Congress, Brown 
had invited a group of congressmen 
over to talk about simplification in 
OPA orders. Primed by industry lead. 
ers, some of the congressmen were quick 
to argue that the construction ceiling 
was all red tape and no price control, 
that it ought to be abolished. 

There was considerable justice in the 
congressmen’s contention. Theoretically, 
construction was covered by the General 
Maximum Price Regulation of a year 


Molded cleats on thick rubber soles 
provide sure-footedness for mountain 
marching, while high canvas uppc's 
that dry quickly offer protection 
against tropical undergrowth. Lined 
with duck insoles for comfort, thie 
boots can be slipped on or off with 
ease. Research began last March, with 
sample shoes tested in the jungle. 
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Deepitreeze 


Industrial Units Speed Production 
of Victory-Winning Weapons 


Yes, there’s plenty of sudden death for the Axis packed 
into the aircraft parts and other war materials which 


are cold-treated in Deepfreeze Industrial Units. 
Cold-treated, you ask? 


That’s right. Sub-zero Deepfreeze cold...as low as 
120 degrees below zero...now rivals heat as a tool of 


the Arsenal of Democracy. 


In the permanent shrink-fit assembly of airplane land- 
ing struts, for instance, Deepfreeze cuts assembly time 


in half—20 minutes work becomes 10 minutes work! 


And besides speeding up war production, Deepfreeze 
cold-treating of metals means economies that are little 
short of sensational. One manufacturer reports that 
switching to Deepfreeze for the shrink-fit assembly of 
piston wrist pin bushings did this: saved $3000 to $4000 


per month over the cost of liquid oxygen. 


But metal shrinking is only part of the story of how 
Deepfreeze is kept busy in this fighting America. You'll 


rath to /.eros 


also find it adding strength, hardness and ductility to a 
wide variety of metals and tool steel. And injecting per- 
manent accuracy into all sorts of gauges and precision 


parts. 


Another Deepfreeze miracle is saving lives! The med- 
ical profession uses a special Deepfreeze unit for desic- 
cating life-saving blood plasma. For war-essential testing 
and experimental work, Deepfreeze cold is vitally useful, 
too. Makes possible study and testing of aircraft instru- 
ments, lubricants and accessories under stratospheric 


flying conditions. 


In short, the right-now usefulness and possibilities of 
Deepfreeze Industrial Units are virtually unlimited. 
This new type super-cold may solve your war production 
problem. Why not find out by getting in touch with 


us today? 


DEEPFREEZE DIVISION 


MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


2310 Davis Street, North Chicago, Illinois 


Advertisement 


World War Il... 


A Shooting War 


Today’s shortage of copper—despite greatly in- 
creased output—is due to the many new uses of copper 
and its alloys in modern warfare. 


Evening the Odds 


The trapper shoved his fur-laden 
canoe into the dense willows of a Mis- 
sissippi mud bank. Grimly he watched 
the pursuing boat, manned by three 
river pirates, slide past almost within 


He wouldn’t hide today, 


paddle’s length. He could account for 
one, but there would be no time to 
recharge his muzzle-loader. Silently he 
cursed. 

Today, a husky descendant of the 
trapper crouches in a jungle foxhole, 
watching the stealthy advance of a 
score of Japs. He grins . . . another 
few feet... now! His finger tightens 
— the camouflaged machine gun 
coughs sudden death at the rate of 500 
shots per minute. 

The almost incredible efficiency of 
World War II weapons is due in large 
part to developments which trace to 
the brass cartridge case. This year 
U. S. production of ammunition will 
require about as much copper as the 
entire nation consumed for all pur- 
poses in 1929. The shootingest war in 
history is on, and copper is sorely 
needed to keep pace with the mounting 
tempo of the fight. 


Production 


Despite the fact that America out- 
produces any other nation, its copper 
tonnage must struggle mightily to 
match unprecedented consumption. In 
addition to ammunition, copper goes into 
every phase of war—planes, tanks, jeeps, 
ships of all kinds. Large tonnages are 
needed for communications equipment. 


Every week, The American Brass 
Company, U. S. number one producer 
of copper and brass products, pours 
into American arsenals, fabricating 
companies and shipyards, tens of mil- 
lions of pounds of durable, rust-proof 
Anaconda copper and brass, 


Copper Scrap 


The sizzling war consumption pace 
of copper and brass can be maintained 
only through greater scrap collections. 
A recent WPB release states the U. S. 
Army has begun excavations on prac- 
tice rifle range butts at an Army camp 
—reclaiming spent ammunition that 
the years have piled up. Thus far, the 
yield has been about 70 pounds of 
copper per cubic yard. 


Copper, too, is where you find it. 


You can start excavating, too, in 
your attic and cellar; your office and 
plant. Turn in your yield to the local 
salvage committee. 


Customer No. 1 


The home-owner and small builder 
are not alone in their inability to obtain 
copper and brass. Many manufacturing 
plants are unable to obtain delivery of 
copper and brass products even with 
high priorities because of the greater 
urgency for ammunition and supplies 
needed by our armed forces. 

The No. 1 customer today is Uncle 
Sam, and his orders take precedence 
over all others. Upon The American 
Brass Company there has been placed 
the responsibility of supplying a large 
part of the Government’s requirements 
of copper and brass for the production 


of small arms and artillery ammunition. 
4302A 


Published in the interest of a better informed war effort by 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut . 
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ago. But OPA admittedly had ; 
how GMPR could be applied to 
ing, so it remained a dead lettc 
November, OPA finally got aro 
issuing a regulation—one that turn 
to be primarily an order for the ; 
tion of wages. 

e@ How Ceilings Worked—For co 
contracts, the ceiling was set a 
plus the markup in effect on 
work during the year preceding 
March. Cost was required to be { 
at wage rates in effect July 1, 
More disturbing to the industry \ 
formula for fixed-price work whe: 
contractor consents to deliver f 
agreed price. 

In this case, the ceiling was esti: 

cost (at July 1 wage rates) plus esti: 
reserve for contingencies and n: 
markup. These figures had to | 
ported to OPA within ten days after t 
contract was signed. Ten days | 
final settlement under the contract, 
actual costs also had to be reported t 
OPA. 
e The Builders’ Complaint—Contractors 
immediately howled that this would, in 
effect, turn all contracts into cost-plus 
jobs, would make it impossible for con- 
tractors to recoup on easy jobs the 
losses encountered on ones that turned 
out to be tough. OPA, however, denied 
this, insisted that no use would be 
made of the final report, that no cut 
would be made in the contract price 
if the estimates turned out to be low, 
that customers would have no chance 
to see the cost figures. The order, said 
OPA, should be a valuable means of 
stabilizing wage rates. 

The July 1 wage date was chosen be- 

cause rates on government work already 
had been stabilized on that base by 
agreement between the Dept. of Labor 
and the A.F.L. Effect of the regulation 
was to extend stabilization to nonfederal 
work. This intention was ag 
in the exemption from the regulation of 
work carried out for the federal war 
agencies. 
e Reports Were Annoying — However, 
the general wage stabilization program 
initiated last All brought nonfederal 
wages under control. Construction men 
soon found that Regulation 251 was so 
loose as to be almost meaningless; they 
also found the reporting requirements 
burdensome. Especially annoying was 
the fact that all wage adjustments had 
to be cleared through two agencies— 
the National War Labor Board and the 
OPA. 

Technically, the regulation is still in 
effect. Brown has announced that it 
will be canceled as soon as other regula- 
tions can be amended to include house 
repairs and sale of household equipment 
on an installed basis. In the meantime, 
however, the reporting clause has been 
stricken out which cancellation has the 
effect of nullifying the regulation alto- 
gether. 
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... for Our Boys 


It is reassuring for us at home to realize 
that our boys in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard are safeguarded 
by superb defensive weapons, into which 
the greatest degree of protection has been 
built by America’s engineering genius and 
production skill. 

When our bombers take to the air— 
whether to rain destruction on vital enemy 


bases, or to support ground-force attacks 
—the odds are heavily in their favor. These 
bombers are made safer for their crews and 
give greater protection to all of our forces 
involved in the engagement, because they 
are protected by power-operated revolving 
gun turrets, one of the war products made 
by Emerson-Electric. 

More than 53 years” experience in pre- 
cision workmanship, building millions of 
high-quality electric fans, motors for ap- 
pliances and equipment, and welders for 
industry, was quickly converted by 
Emerson-Electric to the manufacture of 
gun turrets and other war equipment. The 


How Emerson-Electric Power-Operated Revolving Gun Turrets Work 


These turrets might be called “built-in fighter 


escorts” because they protect the plane and 
the members of its crew while they are en- 
gaged in offensive missions. The gunners in- 
side the turrets (a single bomber has a number 


EMERSON 
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of power-operated turrets) are well protected 
while they “dish it out” to enemy aircraft. In 
a split-second they can swing into position and 
cover the point of attack with a continuous burst 
of fire power from heavy-caliber guns. 


= 


same all-out dependability which has made 
these fans, motors and welders so out- 
standing now contributes to the safety of 
our armed forces. 

Now, everything Emerson-Electric makes 
is for the military and naval needs of the 
United Nations. 

Tue Emerson Evectrric Manuracturince Co., 
Saint Louts... Branches: New York « Detroit 
Chicago « Los Angeles « Davenport 


For building these Power-Oper- 
ated Revolving Gun Turrets and 
other wor products, Emerson- 
Electric workers were presented 
with the Army-Novy “E’ Award 
— in recognition of their “po 
tridtism and great work...” 


“After Victory” 


A NEW ELECTRICAL WORLD 


“After Victory” the added experi- 
ence gained in war production will 
be devoted to the development of 
fans, motors and welders for the 
new electrical age in the better 
world we are fighting to establish. 


pe ELECTRIC 


On Capitol Hill sharp lines are drawn 
between those who advocate planning 
now for the peace, and those who see 
only confusion in such action. As a 
result the Senate’s committee on post- 
war economic policy—a conservative 


channel for postwar ideas—is treading 
cautiously through a maze of ideas 
reflecting many views. The committee 
(seated left to right) is made up of 
Joseph C, O’Mahoney, Wyo.; Alben 
C. Barkley, Ky.; Walter F. George 


SS a 
yt 


FS a ona 


(chairman), Ga.; Charles L. McNary, 
Ore.; Arthur H. Vandenberg, Mich; 
(standing left to right) Robert A. Taft, 
Ohio; Claude Pepper, Fla.; Scott W. 
Lucas, IIl.; Warren R. Austin, Vt; 
and Carl Hayden, Ariz. 


Troop Sleepers 


A.A.R. evolves plan to 
operate fleet of military sleeping 
and kitchen cars if DPC will 
build them for the services. 


Railroads recently have been able to 
fill only about 60% of military orders 
for sleeping cars. In consequence, 40% 
of all troop shipments have been forced 
to travel by day coach. This has 
pleased neither the Army nor the Navy. 
Just what to do about it has been pretty 
well threshed out in months-long pre- 
liminary negotiations between the rail- 
roads and the military authorities. Last 
week the Assn. of American Railroads 
took the first official step in a special 
meeting at Chicago. 

@Two New Types—The railroaders 
agreed to operate a fleet of cars of two 
entirely new types—1,200 troop sleepers, 
400 kitchen cars. It is now expected 
the Defense Plant Corp. will have these 
cars built, presumably by Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., American Car 
& Foundry Co., and those railroads 
whose shops are equipped for such 
major jobs, notably the Pennsylvania 
and the Milwaukee. As fast as the cars 
are finished, they will be rented to the 
Pullman Co. for operation as part of its 
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pool of sleeping cars devoted to troop 
movement. 

Next step is for DPC to make its de- 
cision. Then WPB will be asked to 
allot the necessary steel for building the 
cars. Since the Army and Navy are 
agreed on the need for troop cars, WPB 
approval seems certain. The roads are 
assuming that this steel will be in addi- 
tion to, rather than a subtraction from, 
stee] previously earmarked for freight 
car construction (BW —Nov.28’42,p37). 
@ Altoona Experiment—Six months ago, 
when the necessity for troop sleepers 
became evident, the War Dept. and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad undertook 
some experiments at the Pennsy’s Al- 
toona shops. Because there was then a 
slightly more than adequate supply of 
automobile cars—the surplus has since 
been absorbed—they undertook to con- 
vert some of these into troop sleepers. 
One of the three cars that eventually 
evolved was visible last weck on a stor- 
age track at Chicago. It had many of 
the characteristics of a passenger car, 
including a row of porthole windows on 
each side, but its silhouette and over-all 
dimensions were those of the freight 
service. 

Interior of the reincarnated boxcar 
was much like a_ shorter, lighter, 
stripped-down version of Pullman’s ex- 
perimenta! 3-decker sleepers (BW— 
Dec.20’41,p43). It won the Army’s 
approval after an experimental run with 


troops from Fort Dix, N. J., to Miami, 
and return. Most of the soldiers pre- 
ferred the new cars, largely because 
each man got a berth to himself in- 
stead of having to share a lower. 

@ Passenger Equipment—The style of 
sleeping car approved by last weck’s 
A.A.R. meeting is unlike the P.R.R. 
experiments, because instead of a re- 
built freight car it is a passenger cat 
with standard passenger trucks, draft 
gear, and other structural parts. In- 
ternally, however, they are much alike. 
The ten sections of three berths each 
are crosswise, giving a 30-man capacity. 
The car has an aisle along one side, like 
a Pullman room car. The top berth re- 


‘mains in position at all times, while the 


middle and bottom berths adjust to 
form a sofa-type seat for three men. 
The car has good washroom and toilet 
facilities, lacks such luxuries as berth 
curtains and folding arm rests. 
Contrary to reports which gained 
some currency, the cars will have about 
them no aspect of the traditional 
French boxcar rated for 40 men or 8 
horses. Neither will they be readily 
convertible to postwar freight service. 
They will be built new from the rails 
up, not converted from old equipment. 
@ Cheap Postwar Sleeper?—Best gucss 
about their postwar use is that, with a 
few trimmings added for comfort and 
privacy, the cars might fit admirably 
into a program of low-cost sleeper 
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EP EQUIPMENTAON 
STO. REE? EQUIPAERTED™ 


OVER 38! 
BUT RECALLED 
TO SERVICE 


poonen today, like men, cannot be retired 


because of age. This veteran valve has seen 
service for 38 years, but a thorough cleaning— 
repair of its vital parts, and it will be ready to go 
back into service. 

Keeping valves in repair is not a difficult job and 
is a contribution every manufacturer can make 
toward winning the war. Valves are so vital to our 
Navy and our Army—to production of steel and 
production of oil—to the new ordnance plants and 
the new synthetic rubber plants—in fact to every 
phase of war production that making every valve 
in your plant, new or old, give its full service is a 
vicvory “must.” 


To aid you in getting the proper valve for the 
right job—to show how substitutions can solve 
shortages—to aid your maintenance men by re- 
freshing their memories on short cuts in valve re- 
pair—to aid you in training new men on valve 
maintenance, we have prepared a series of Piping 
Pointer Bulletins. They contain simple, practical, 
down-to-earth information on the selection and 
eare of valves. They will be furnished to any 
manufacturing plant faced with piping problems 
without charge. 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


‘ 

) 

j Put your pencil on a map of the United States—anywhere— In the giant Crane Chicago Works which is operating on a 
and you'll find that you’re not far from a Crane Branch or a 24-hour-a-day—7-day-a-week schedule, 15,000 workers are 

, Crane Distributor. This far-flung organization is ready at all producing valves for victory, Crane, America’s largest valve 

? times to furnish service to manufacturers faced with flow manufacturer, has doubled and redoubled its valve produc- 
control problems. tion—an effort that won management and workers the 


Army-Navy “E”, 


RANE FLOW Cowrros 


THROUGH CRANE VALVES 


, 6S 
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reflect sound engineering 


and modern manufacturing methods 
Like the powerful gripping hands of a mighty un- 
seen giant, Wagner industrial hydraulic braking 
systems efficiently apply tremendous braking 
torque to brake wheels on all types of overhead 
and whirler cranes. 

Dependability is an established characteristic 
not only of Wagner brakes, but also of Wagner 
electric motors, transformers and fans. All are 
Noted for efficiency of operation—a quality typical 
of Wagner products ever since the company was 
founded 52 years ago. 

If you need industrial hydraulic braking systems, 
or other products made by Wagner, consult the near- 
est of Wagner's 29 branch offices, located in princi- 
pal cities and manned by trained field engineers. 

FOR VICTORY—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 


WasgnerElectric 


ESTABLISHEC 


6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
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Corporation 


Ju time of war and tn time of peace 


trains to compete with other f 
cheap transportation which were -iyip, 
the rails a run for their money ef», 
the war boom. 
The kitchen cars are destined ty 5. 
place, and thus free for restora: sn + 
regular passenger runs, the railr 
ers now being used by the Navy 
baggage cars in which the Arm 
stalled field kitchens for its troo) 
High meal cost and slow servi 
characterized the Navy’s plan 
cost of installing the field kitcl re 
moving it at the end of the r nd 
shipping it back has annoyed th« 
@ Crew of Five—The new cars 
not unlike baggage cars, but eac!: on 
will have two permanently instal’. 
ranges, an ice refrigerator, tables, and 
other utensils. It will have a militan 
crew attached to the car, consist 
| a sergeant and four men. K.P.’s will be 
| conscripted from the troop movement 


Flash in the Pan 


Draft officials ignore de. 
mand of Colorado governor 
for farm deferments; and he is 
expected to drop it there. 


The silence that has greeted Goy 

John C. Vivian’s demand that Selective 
Service stop drafting Colorado farm 
workers and that the Army muster out 
those already taken is eloquent. He 
isn’t likely to get a peep out of Wash- 
ington, and a lot of his constituents bx 
lieve the governor won’t pursue the 
matter. 
@ Disaster Predicted—To that extent, 
Vivian’s sudden discovery last week that 
draft regulations vest state administra 
tion of selective service in the governor 
was a flash in the pan. But he achieved 
headlines with his prediction of disas 
ter to the food program if Colorado 
farm workers are not deferred. 

Vivian directed his order at Harold 

H. Richardson, state selective service 
director and member of the governor's 
cabinet (adjutant general). Richardson 
wasn’t long on the spot. He passed the 
buck to Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
national director, and declined to 
modify local draft board policy without 
instructions from Hershey. 
@ Labor Plan Asked—The governor also 
directed Colorado’s agricultural exten 
sion director to prepare a labor supply 
plan to meet the shortage on the farms 
This likely will take the form of im- 
portation of Mexicans at planting and 
harvest times. 

Regional officials of the War Man- 
power Commission insist that Colorado 
and other Mountain States suffered 
fewer crop losses because of labor short: 
age in 1942 than for the ten preceding 


years. 
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This fabric 


PACKS A WALLOP! 


HERE IS ONE of Uncle Sam’s newest styles in 
mailed-fists. 

Our enemies don’t like it. 

For these are the parachute fragmentation bombs 
of the United States Army Air Force! They strike 
with deadly accuracy... floating gently down, smack 
on the target, giving our pilots plenty of time to get 
away before the explosion, thanks to their Rayon 
parachutes! 

And Rayon ’chutes are also lending a helping 
hand to our allies. On every front, they’re delivering 
the goods: 37 mm. guns, 50 mm. machine guns, 
trench mortars, 75 mm. howitzers, radio sets, rockets, 
explosives, medicines, first aid equipment and food. 
For over a year, the guerilla armies in Yugoslavia 
have been supplied via Rayon ’chutes. 


It took a special Rayon yarn to stand up to the 
stresses and strains imposed on a parachute carrying 
such loads. And that special Rayon yarn is Tenasco 
—product of American Viscose research. 


Originally it was devised in our laboratories to 
make a tough, wear resistant cloth for such purposes 
as professionals’ football-pants, raincoats and other 
gear subject to masculine wear-and-tear. We used to 
advertise it to the men’s wear trade as the Rayon 
yarn “that can take it”! 


It can—and does—take it today—on the fighting 
fronts. “Tomorrow”. ..when the fighting’s all over 
...Tenasco will be back along with many other 
Rayon yarns resulting from American Viscose re 
search to help make your clothing attractive and 
serviceable. 


AMERICAN 


VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte. N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
*% BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


eT. M. Reg. U.S.Pat.o@. 
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Our Tires are Made of 


PAPER 


That’s what Sales Manager Johnson said 
without batting an eye. Of course, he was 
speaking metaphorically—but the meta- 
phor had more than a modicum of truth 
in it. 

Here’s what the S. M. means: paper is 
now carrying much of the load that used 
to roll on rubber. Sales letters, booklets 
and folders are taking the place of per- 
sonal calls, wherever possible. Thus, paper 
is proving to be an able “pinch hitter” in 
some jobs that formerly required an ex- 
tensive use of both motor power and man 
power. 

If rationed mileage and reduced man 
power are problems of your business, the 
right plan plus the right paper may solve 
them. An easy way to find out is to call 
your printer and ask him to bring you the 
Nekoosa Bond Plan Book. Between its 
covers, you'll find some eye-openin plans 
for using paper—plans with a punch! And 
you'll also see how to streamline business 
stationery ... to make it look better and 
work better than ever before. 


To make your printer’s plan really 
“click” ... make sure it’s printed on the 
right paper. Nekoosa-Bond, for instance 
... the paper with a pedigree. Yes, a pedi- 

ree that begins with trees from Nekoosa- 
‘dwards’ own forests... a pedigree that’s 
carefully guarded through every stage ot 
the making of Nekoosa Bond. Your printer 
will gladly show you what this means in 
terms of better printing. Call him today! 


FOR AN AMERICA AT WAR 


An America at war calls for huge quanti- 
ties of specialty papers. Nekoosa-Edwards 
is proud to supply the many specialty 
papers it does for the Government—at 
the same time upholding the quality of 
Nekoosa Business Papers. 


1T PAVS TO PLAN with 


ae aR PRINTER 


Nehoora Cond 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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WPB Eases Up 


Complaints against farm 
machinery quotas force WPB to 
release steel; farmers may get 
much more next year. 


WPPB is tired of the raspberries it has 
been getting because of the curtailment 
of farm machinery production. So it has 
put into the works an order on steel 
mills for emergency supplies (reportedly 
12,500 tons) so the South can get 
needed farm equipment in a hurry. So 
souped-up is the directive that it takes 
precedence—even over those for syn- 
thetic rubber and 100-octane fuel. 

@ Radical Change Later—WPB’s new 
solicitude for the farmer may be re- 


| garded as a token that production quotas 
| for farm machinery are due for radical 


revision. Such alterations will not help 
the 1943 situaticn much, if any, but 
they will make 1°44 brighter. 

As things stand now, production is 
unanimously considered too meager, 
while the Dept. of Agriculture’s role as 
a claimant under the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan is virtually that of a puppet. 
Last October we pe i le: gag 
WPB issued order L-170 which cut pro- 
duction to around 20% of 1940 by 
weight and pegged repair parts at 130% 
of the 1940-41 average by value. 
Smaller manufacturers were given com- 
paratively bigger quotas than large pro- 
ducers in an endeavor to effect semi- 
concentration of the industry. 

@ WPB Order Unpopular—Nobody was 
satisfied with the program. In February, 
WPB therefore made an upward revi- 


JOBS AT THE CURB 


Faced with obtaining needed motor- 
men, conductors, and bus drivers in 
job-rich Detroit, the city’s department 


sion of quotas on tractor-mount: 
ton planters, planters-listers, an 
harrows, powered hay mowers, a: 
tain types of tractors. 

At the same time, restricti: 
hand tools were removed, and 
types of equipment (such as barn 
pens) were exempted providing 
contained noncritical materials. 
other technical jiggling to step w 
duction, the revision was a consic 
relaxation of the original L-170. 
@ Complaints Still Heard—Yet sq 
merely have been stifled, not st 
Farmers (who, as a matter of s! 
principle, hate to share machiner 
each other) say WPB is still nig; 
And as a claimant agency under ( \{P, 
Agriculture’s hands are tied becau 
revised L-170 represents the ba 
the only claim that can be mad 

Much greater liberalization being 
order, WPB and the department | 
set up the following program: 

(1) The department will make a 
of agricultural equipment requirement 
going directly to the farmer for infon 
tion. On the results of this researc! 
depend the size of agriculture’s claim for 
the period beginning Oct. 1. 

(2) In the interim, manufacturers 
be allowed to manufacture their entire L-17 
quotas, which is tantamount to permitting 
them to telescope a year’s allowance 
a shorter time period. 
© Producers Happy—WPB has sounded 
out a score of manufacturers on its pro- 
gram and is satisfied that it will make 
the industry happy. Even the producers 
who got the heftiest cut under L-170 
are now conciliated, for any increase in 
production favors them. Fact is the 
little fellows are so close to capacity that 
they cannot make much more. 


of street railways adopted military re- 
cruiting tactics, set up a curbstone 
trailer. In the first ten days, 290 men 
inquired (double the normal flow of 
applicants) and 52 were hired. 
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Who Stays Home? 


In eight West Coast plane 
plants, absenteeism is greater 
among women than men, illness 
is the biggest reason. 


Automobile accidents cause more than 
three times as much absenteeism among 
women employees as among men in 
Southern California aircraft plants, ac- | 
cording to a survey by the West Coast 
Aircraft War Production Council. The 
long-awaited results cover factories of 
council members—Consolidated, Doug- 
las, Lockheed, North American, North- 
rup, Ryan, Vega, and Vultee companies. | 
e The Biggest Factor—Personal illness 
js the greatest over-all cause of ab- 


a. WHY THE MAN FROM ALASKA 


In January, average rate (median) of 


: , , 
absenteeism in all member plants was ; 
6.2%, with individual company aver- | CL) 


ages ranging from 8.2% down to 4.1%. 
From these percentages, council statisti- 
cians figure that about 3,000,000 man- 


ours were lost to absenteeism that 
a The contractor on a governmental housing 


e Campaigns Get Results — Measures project in Alaska arrived in Seattle with so much 
adopted by managements to reduce ab- to do that he seemed sure to be “snowed under’ 
sences are getting some results. Average before his scheduled date of return. 

rate for the companies was more than | 


7% during the last few months of 1942. | . ‘ 
Figures for February this year show up | On the electrical part of the job, architect and 


better; in one plant the rate dropped engineers had to be contacted, bills of materials 
from 6.1% to 4.3%; in another, from drawn off the plans, and specifications approved by 
4.1% to 3.5%. two separate government agencies — all this before 


To combat absenteeism, one company quotations could be obtained. 
sends telegrams to workers on the sec- 


ond day of unreported leave, appealing ‘ 
to their sense of duty and patriotism At the contractor’s request, GRAYBAR took over the leg-work and 


and urging them to ‘Teport their rea- compliance with government rulings. After securing the necessary 
sons. Another plant sends a uniformed approvals, eleven copies of GRAYBAR’S quotation were submitted. 
member of its protection force to visit 
absentees after three days. _ i Because al! the paper-work was in proper 
@More Women Absent—There is a “s ate 
form, order numbers and priorities quickly 


uniformly higher rate of absenteeism 
among women. Widest divergence in came through. The contractor was able to 


one plant was 9.4% among women, 2%, return to Alaska on time, confident that all 
compared with 3.9% among men. An- ’ the materials would be brought together 


other plant showed only a slight dif- y and shipped h 
ference, with 8.98% absences among geet ee 


por wn teeing that he ‘cea Your own orders for electrical supplies get 
P 8 the benefit of these same facilities when they 


women must be evaluated in terms of : A PR Ee : 
employment figures. On an average, go to one of GRAYBaAR’S local “mobilization points”. GRAYBAR can help 


52.4% of all new employees in the | you conserve manpower, simplify purchasing, and speed up the 

- anies are em gp i delivery of critical needs. Why not make it a policy to take advan- 
Major causes of absenteeism were tage of this “know-how”? 

found to be as follows: a ‘ 

Percentage Percentage 

Reason (men) (women) 


Illness of employee 74. 70. GravbaR 

Illness or death in family.. 8. . ‘eh y ( 

Car trouble . rs j I a Vy J a 

Driver trouble . : . : 

Tire trouble ’ ; MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 

Other transportation difficul- Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y 
ties : : 3 

Avto accidents a singing together more than 200 manufacturers .'. 20,000 customers 

Child care difficulties . 


—< 
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one person with 


can do the 
work of many 


Here is a machine that multiplies 
Man-Power and saves equipment, — 
releasing men, women and their 
equipment for other work. Speeds up 
our production! Saves valuable 
weed now spent on copying and 
tracing by making photo-exact copies 
at small expense. Get copies right in 
your own place of business, without 
delays. AP@CO makes copies up to 
18”x22”. 1 to 100 copies or more. No 
chance for error! No need for proof- 
reading! Legally acceptable. Used by 
leaders throughout industry. 
FOOLPROOF OPERATION! 
With our simple instructions, any 
office boy or girl can produce perfect, 
photo-exact copies of letters, blue- 
prints, priorities, specifications, 
drawings, etc., at any desk or table. 
No skill or dark room is needed. 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
on machines and supplies. Learn 
how others in your field have bene- 
fited. Write for FREE folder sow! 
Representatives in all principal cities 
and . 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 N. Clark St. Dept. 8-5 Chicago, Ill. 


A patented Hooperwood 
“Engineered Canvas” 
permanently resistant to 
fire, water, weather, 
mildew and wear. 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York + Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


HOOPERWOOD « 
COTTON DUCK 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affeci; 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Steel 


Orders for steel on which mills have 
promised delivery during the second quar- 
ter of 1943, but which have not yet re- 
ceived allotment numbers under CMP, have 
been protected from displacement on mill 
schedules by orders that have already te- 
ceived allotment numbers. In effect, WPB 
has frozen steel mill schedules until Apr. 
15, by which time it is expected that all 
allotment numbers for the second quarter 
will have been issued. (Direction 1 under 
CMP Regulation 1.) 


Alloy Steel Turnings 


In order to conserve critical alloys, WPB 
now requires all mills melting alloy steel 
to use alloy steel turnings in an amount 
not less than 8% of the total weight of 
alloy steel ingots and castings produced 
each month. Not less than 4% must be 
machine shop turnings. (Order M-21-a, as 
amended. ) 


Steel Castings 


To aid those manufacturers of war cast- 
ings who, due to war conditions, must 
make shipments far beyond their normal 
marketing areas, OPA will allow all trans- 
portation costs above 50¢ per 100 Ib. to be 
added to ceiling prices. (Amendment 5 to 
Revised Schedule 41.) 


Gages 


WPB has restricted sales and deliveries 
by producers or distributors of gages and 
precision measuring hand tools, such as 
micrometers, verniers, calipers, etc., to (1) 
approved users, (2) other distributors, and 
(3) approved employees. Sales in the first 
two categories are permitted only on prefer- 
ence ratings of A-9 or higher; in the third 
category, approved employees, the worker 
will be accorded the same preference rating 
as that granted his employer under CMP for 
maintenance, repair, and operating supplies. 
A major object of the new order is to make 
it easier for machinists and other workers 
to obtain new measuring tools. (Order E-5-a, 
replacing Order E-5.) 


Tire Rationing 


Rationing certificates for tires and tubes 
may now be used at any time, instead of 
being good only for 30 days after the date 
of issuance as was formerly the case. 
| (Amendment 18 to Ration Order 1A.) 


Refrigerators 


To help meet the growing demand for 
| refrigerators (BW —Mar.13’43,p72) by mak- 
ing more reconditioned mechanical refrig- 
erators available to consumers, OPA _ has 
made certain changes in its regulations 
| covering dealers’ ceilings and conditions of 
| sale. The required guarantee period after 


Apr. 15 will be only 90 days, as cor 
with one year now required, with no 
tion in maximum prices. However 
dealer continues to issue a one-year 
antee, he may increase his maximum 
$5 for 1939 and later models, an 
for those of 1938 and earlier. (R 
Regulation 139.) 


Farm Tractor Tires 


Tire dealers and others selling or 
ing farm equipment are permitted by 
to build an inventory amounting t 
more than six tires for the rear whe 
farm tractors, thereby increasing the 
ber of sales outlets available for the 
venience of farmers. (Amendment 19 t. 
tion Order 1A.) 


Rural Electrification 


Farms with five “animal units” of pro 
duction now are eligible for electrical sen 
ice by order of the Office of War Utilities 
and extensions up to 100 ft. are permitted 
for each animal unit if all other conditions 
are satisfied; previously those with produ 
tion under ten animal units were ineligible 
(Order U-1-c.) 


Corn 


To relieve the tight supply situation in 
the dry corn milling and wet corn processing 
industries, OPA will permit Commodity 
Credit Corp. to sell from its corn holdings 
at prices above existing ceilings but in no 
case at more than 10% above parity. Com 
sold is not to be used for feeding or for 
making ethyl or butyl alcohol, acetone, or 
rubber. (Amendment 2 to Regulation 346 


Eggs 

All shell eggs in cold storage on May 31 
must be set aside for purchase by govern- 
ment agencies, and no eggs may be stored 
after May 31, except for government use. 
The Food Distribution Administratior, 
however, is authorized to release eggs from 
storage for civilian consumption at any 
time. (Food Distribution Order 40.) 

The entire 1943 output of spray-process 
dried whole eggs is reserved for purchase 
by government agencies, and production of 
frozen eggs, dried yolks, dried albumen, and 
pan-dried whole eggs is limited to the 
amount produced and sold for commercial 
use in 1942. (Food Distribution Order 
41.) 


Canned Peas 


Following the trail blazed in its order 
setting prices for the 1943 pack of grape 
fruit, the OPA now has priced the 1943 
pack of peas by four major geographical re 
gions and intends to take similar actior 
shortly on tomatoes, corn, and beans. Thx 
ceilings on peas, OPA points out, should 
not be felt at the retail level because th: 
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Dept. of Agriculture’s program provides for 
»psorbing canners’ added costs for raw mate- 
Js. (Amendment 3 to Regulation 306.) 


Canned Foods 


OPA has authorized the Food Distribu- 
ton Administration to dispose of its stocks 
ef rationed foods to schools at a flat value 
of eight points a pound, or the actual 
point value of the food involved, which- | 
ever is lower. The action v.as taken to 
channel rationed foods now held by FDA 
into the child feeding program. (Excep- 
tion Order 2 under Ration Order 13.) | 


Tin Cans 


In order to avert 
costs of commercially canned foods, OPA 
has set dollar-and-cents ceilings on pack- 
ers’ tin cans at approximately the levels 
that have prevailed for the past three 
years. The measure was necessary since 
cost of cans runs between 15% and 20% 
of total costs for fruit canners, and is about 
30% for vegetable canners. (Regulation 


350.) 


Hosiery 


The amount of English-spun cotton yarn 
to be imported quarterly for use in rein- 
forcing women’s rayon hosiery has been in 
creased from about 600,000 to 900,000 Ib. 
by WPB. Rayon hosiery producers, under 
Supplementary Order M-272-a, may now 


purchase for each quarter imported cotton | 


yam equivalent to 30% of their average 
monthly consumption of silk and nylon 
during the first six months of 1941 com- 
pared to an earlier limit of 20%. 


Tear Gas Equipment 


Maximum prices of tear gas equipment 
have been raised from the highest levels in 
effect during March, 1942, as specified in 
GMPR, to prices in effect on Apr. 15, 1942. 
The action was taken because during March, 
1942, manufacturers had announced price 


increases to go into effect Apr. 15, which | 


were subsequently invalidated by GMPR. 


OPA has determined that these increases | 
were justified by steadily rising costs since | 


April, 1940, the date of the last previous 
price change. 


Silver 


Ceiling prices at all distribution levels of | 


twelve specified products containing silver 
may be raised 36¢ for each troy ounce of 
fine silver contained. This action was taken 
to compensate producers for using newly 


mined domestic silver instead of foreign | 
silver, which is no longer available under | 
statutory price of | 


Order M-199. The 
domestic silver is approximately 36¢ per 
ounce higher than foreign silver, (Order 226 
under Regulation 188.) 


Other Price Actions 


Regulation 351 places price determina- 
tion of ferrous forgings on an Oct. 1, 1941, 
basis . . . . Ceilings on pig aluminum sold 
by primary producers are set 1¢ a Ib. be- 
low prices of the corresponding ingots by 
Order 353 under Section 1499.3 (b) of 
GMPR .... Amendment 140 to Supple- 
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, 
increased consumer | 


Yeitiday Spiny wa 20 


How different from last year! Then 
the lighted cake that mother made 
said “Happy Birthday”...now, it’s 
“Field Ration C” in a steamy jungle. 
Then, English and History at college 
..-now, each day a semester of ex- 
perience in learning why constant 
vigilance is the price of survival! 


Jimmy represents the hundreds of 
thousands who are sacrificing FOR 
YOU. You can and must Back Them 
Up With Bonds. This is no time to 
talk about what you can “spare.” 
Sacrifice to buy—bring the boys 
home sooner; be able to look them 
in the eye when they return. 


TO THOSE ENGAGED IN WAR WORK. There are certain 


models of Monroe machines available for purchase under WPB regulations. 


Our countless users did wisely when 
they put their figure production on 
sturdy precision-built Monroe ma- 
chines. Monroe equipment has al- 
ways been a priceless asset, now more 
so since our plant is on war work. 


This war assignment calls for a 
type of engineering development 
and production which requires un- 
usual facilities and skill; the fact 
that our plant was specially selected 
for this work augurs well for con- 
tinued Monroe leadership. 


Let a Monroe expert analyze your 
figure work and suggest time-saving 
short cuts; keep your Monroe operat- 
ing efficiently through regular inspec- 
tions by trained specialists under our 
Guaranteed Maintenance service. 
Call nearby branch or write Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J- 


MONROE 


Mechines for Calculating, 
Adding and Accounting 
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122 WORDS 
YOU CAN’T 
AFFORD TO 


FREE FUEL AND 
POWER-SAVINGS 
WITH GILMER’S 
NATIONAL 
POWER-RECOVERY 
PLAN! 


Here’s an offer you 
can’t afford to miss. It’s 
approved by the WPB. It saves 
fuel and power at a critical 
time ...and it comes to you 
free as Gilmer’s contribution 
to the war effort. 


The Gilmer National Power- 
Recovery Plan consists of 
simply organized Power-Re- 
covery Estimators... condens- 
ing all the “know-how” of 
leading power engineers. The 
following services: Steam, Gas, 
Water, Mechanical Transmis- 
sion, Boilers, Electricity, Com- 
»ressed Air, Refrigeration, and 
Prime Movers, all make sav- 
ings through this plan. 


The Gilmer Plan is scien- 
tifically designed to save fuel 
by saving power... and using 
the power you normally lose. 
It costs you nothing to put 
into effect. Write to Gilmer, 
now, today! 


CLIP THIS 
FREE 
COUPON! 


rs ae see 


L. H, GILMER COMPANY 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without 
cost or obligation, a copy of the Gilmer National 
Power-Recovery Plan, marked to the attention of: 


NAME & TITLE 


COMPANY —_ 


ADODRESS— 
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Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Blower Corp. 

Columbus, Ohio 

American Silk Mills, Inc. 

Orange, Va. 

Armour & Co. 

Chicago, IIL 

The Arms-Franklin Corp. 

Franklin, Pa. 

Arrowhead Electric Co. 

Duluth, Minn. 

George D. Auchter Co. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Batson-Cook Co. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Blythe Brothers Co. 

New River, N. C. 

Carpenter & Paterson, Inc. 

Medford, Mass. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 

Chicago, IIl. 

Container Corp. of America 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crawford Mfg. Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Denver Steel & Iron Works 
Co. 

Denver, Colo. 

Diamond Hill Machine Shop 

Cos Cob, Conn. 

Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Eaton Metal Products Co. 

Denver, Colo. 

Exeter Brass Works 

Exeter, N. H. 

The Foxboro Co. 

Foxboro, Mass. 

The Fyr-Fyter Co. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Gear Grinding Machine Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Fred S. Gichner Iron Works, 
Inc. 

Washington, D. C. 

Goode Construction Corp 

New River, N. C. 

C. L. Gougler Machine Co 

Kent, Ohio 

Hammond Brass Works 

Hammond, Ind. 

Harrison-Wright Co 

New River, N. C. 

The Herman Machine & Tool 
Co. 

Tallmadge, Ohio 

Horst Mfg. Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 

International Telephone & 
Radio Laboratories 

(Three plants) 

Irwin’s Yacht Works 

Red Bank, N. J. 

Jeffersonville Boat & Machine 
Co. 

Jeffersonville, Ind. 

O. W. Karn 

San Diego, Calif. 

Lansing Paint & Color Co. 

Lansing, Mich. 

The Thomas Laughlin Co. 

Portland, Me. 

Lawson Machine & Tool Co 

Malden, Mass. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

Long Island City, N. \ 

Los Angeles Contracting Co. 

San Diego, Calif. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc. 

(Two plants) 

F. H. McGraw & Co. 

Bermuda 

Merrill-Stevens Drydock Co. 

Miami, Fila. 

Rubber 


National Machinery 
Co 


Clifton, N. J. 


The Oilgear Co 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pacific Marine Supply ¢ 

Seattle, Wash. 

The William Powell Co 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Purdy & Henderson, I 

Bermuda 

Ray-O-Vac Co. 

Madison, Wis. 

Robbins & Myers In 

(Two plants) 

Rockford Machine Tool 

Rockford, IIL 

George D. Roper Corp 

Rockford, Ill. 

Sanderson & Porter 

Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Sarco Mfg. Corp 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Shartle Brothers Machine 

Middletown, Ohio 

Shefford Cheese Co., 

Green Bay, Wis. 

Sivyer Steel Castings 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sterling Engine Co 

(Two plants) 

T. Stuart & Son Co 

Hingham, Mass. 

Tech-Art Plastics Co 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

Tennessee Enamel Mig. ( 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Thompson Pipe & Steel Co 

(Two plants) 

Thordarson Electric Mig. ( 

Chicago, II. 

The Union Steel Products ( 

Albion, Mich. 

United Aircraft Corp. 

Norwich, Conn. 

Vickers, Inc. 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Walz & Krenser, Inc. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

The Wheland Co. 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

Whiting Corp. 

Harvey, IIl. 

Wolaston Brass & Aluminum 
Foundry 

North Quincy, Mass. 


ery Co. 
Durham, N. C. 


Maritime Commission M Awards 


Beaumont Iron Works Co. 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
(Two divisions) 


The Brooklyn Assn. for Im- 
proving the Condition of the 
Poor 

New York, N. Y. 


Goldens’ Foundry & Machine 
Co. 
Columbus, Ga. 
The Ingalls 
Corp. 
Pascagoula, Miss. 
Norberg Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pennsylvania Shipyards, Inc. 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Shipbuilding 


The William Powell Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Scott Graff Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Todd Shipyards Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


Washington Iron Works 
Seattle, Wash. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in pro- 
duction announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


mentary Regulation 14 sets dollar-and-cents 
ceilings for all 
phate . . 


grades_ of 
. . Regulation 352 sets dollar-and- 


superphos- 
continue 


valid 


CMP Regulation 2, and the inventory pro- 
visions of P-98-c, P-56, and U-1, respectively, 
. « . « Order M-11-l, re- 


cents ceilings for chestnut extract 
Amendment 6 to Regulation 268 sets re- 
tailers’) maximum markups on frozen fish. 
. . . Amendment | to Regulation 328 raises 
ceilings on canned oysters. 


Other Priority Actions 


Petroleum, mine, utility operators are 
exempted from the inventory provisions of 


quiring allocation of zine dust, has been 
extended indefinitely . . . . Order L-30-d, 
as amended, permits output of cam openers 
up to 50% of base period production, a 
compared with 35% allowed in the original 
order . . . . Order M-273-a, which forbade 
use of harness leather except for making 
harness for farm and draft animals, has 
been revoked . . . . Order M-282 places fi- 
brous glass textiles under allocation control. 
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If they win 
...only our dead 
are free These are our enemies. 


They have only one idea —to kill, and kill, 
and kill, until they conquer the world. 
Then, by the whip, the sword and the gallows, they will rule. 
No longer will you be free to speak or write your thoughts, to worship God in your own way. 
Only our dead will be free. Only the host who will fall before the enemy will know peace 
Civilization will be set back a thousand years. 
Make no mistake about it— you cannot think of this as other wars. 
You cannot regard your foe this time simply as people with a wrong idea. 
This time you win—or die. This time you get no second chance. 
This time you free the world, or else you lose it. 
Surely that is worth the best fight of your life 


— worth anything that you can give or do. 


Throughout the country there is increasing need for civilian war service. To en 
list the help of every citizen, the Government has organized the Citizens 
Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. If there is no Defense Council 
in your community, or if it has not set up a Service Corps, help to organize 
one. If one exists, cooperate with it in every possible way. Write this magazine 
for a free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it. Join the fight for 
Freedom — now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


Contributed by the 
Magazine Publishers of Ameri 
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Margarine Scores 


War not only doubles pro- 
duction but also induces state 
legislatures to consider cutting 
taxes. Oklahoma shows way. 


Butter scarcity in the last war moved 
margarine, stepchild of the butter fam- 
ily, from the wrong side of the tracks 
and gave the product its first big pro- 
duction boost—from 152,000,000 Ib. in 
1913 to 350,000,000 Ib. in 1918. 

This war is doing even better by the 
industry, promising to move margarine 
into a new prestige zone and nearly dou- 
ble production (see table). Uncle Sam 
has shown his respect by rationing it as a 
table fat and listing it as an essential 
food in the same class with butter in the 
1943 official nutrition chart (page 58). 

Finally, WPB has increased this year’s 
production quota for civilian consump- 
tion to 180% of the average 1940-41 
output. Consumer sale i3 estimated now 
to run around 615,000,000 Ib. in 1943, 
in addition to heavy government pur- 
chases 
@ Oklahoma Sets a Precedent—But the 
real celebration in the industry right 


CANS WITHOUT METAL 


Made and filled on existing equip- 
ment, tough all-fiber coffee “cans” are 
being produced in limited quantities 
as war substitutes for metal contain- 
ers. Product of the American Can 
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now is stimulated by another of this 
war’s famous victories—the repeal of 
margarine taxes and license fees in Okla- 
homa. Here, butter scarcity has won 
for the margarine producers an impor- 
tant round in the year-in, year-out battle 
with America’s dairy interests. Margar- 
ine men hold a grudge against the dairy 
interests whom they blame for sales re- 
strictions in the various states, similar 
to liquor and tobacco taxes and license 
fees but applicable to no other food 
products. ‘These harassing and often pro- 
hibitive state fees are piled on assorted 
federal taxes: levies of $¢ a lb. for uncol- 
ored margarine, 10¢ a Ib. on colored 
margarine; license fees of $600 a year for 
manufacturers; $480 for wholesalers to 
sell colored margarine, $200 for sale of 
uncolored; $48 from retailers for sale 
of colored margarine, $6 for uncolored. 
Superimposed on these were the fol- 
lowing Oklahoma fees, just repealed: 
$10 license fee for manufacturers and 
wholesalers, $5 for retailers, $2 for res- 
taurants. Also repealed is the Oklahoma 
statute forbidding the manufacture and 
sale of colored margarine. 
@ Pennsylvania’s Proposal—Pleased as 
the trade is about repeal in Oklahoma, 
it is concentrating hopes and efforts on 
pending revision of Pennsylvania restric- 
tions, which are the toughest of all. 


Co., the new can, about the same size 
as its tin predecessor, has a protective 
lining and two closures—a shipping 
disk and a reusable friction plug. 
Weighing only 18} oz. when filled, 
the can permits the use of regular la- 
beling designs. 


WAR SPURS MARGARINE 


Although rationed along wit! 
the other edible fats and oil 
margarine is taking a big spurt a 
a butter substitute (figures 
thousands of pounds, unrevised 
since June, 1942); 

1943 1942 
35,109 
33,015 
30,700 
28,659 
27,971 
27,143 
29,383 
38,495 
39,604 
46,283 
47,635 


42,099 


194] 


Data: Bureau of Internal Revenue 


(California and dairy-conscious Wiscon- 
sin are the only others which come 
close). Pennsylvania has no per pound 
retail tax, but license fees are nearly pro- 
hibitive—$1,000 for manufacturers, $500 
for wholesalers, $100 for retailers, $50 
for restaurants, $10 for boarding houses 
A proposed amendment, on which 
hearings were held this week, would re- 
duce retail licenses to a fee not exceed- 
ing $25. Heaviest pressure on legislato: 
is from grocers who cannot afford $100 
a year license fee. Of over 33,000 gro- 
cery, combination, and general stores in 
the state, only 3,150 are licensed to sel] 
margarine. Thus 90% of the state’s gro- 
cers feel that they are at a disadvantage 
in competition with wealthier corpo- 
rate chains which hold most of the 
licenses. 
e@ Undercutting the Dairy Lobby—In 
testimony before the house committee 
on dairy industries, Charles H. von 
Tagen, of the Pennsylvania Grocers 
Assn. reported that, according to a sur- 
vey of that group, about 50% would 
apply for licenses if the fee were re- 
duced to $25. The grocers also reported 
that farmers are generally the best mar- 
garine customers—a circumstance which 
implies rural refusal to recognize the 
dairy argument that margarine taxes are 
designed to protect the farmer. All mar- 
garine manufactured since July 1, when 
WPB forbade use of foreign oils such as 
cocoanut, palm, palm kernel, and _ ba- 
bassu (M-60), is made exclusively of 
American farm products. 
@ Margarine’s Tax Load—Most popular 
of the state margarine levies is the per 
pound retail tax, usually 10¢; this is 
effective in 21 states. Thirteen states re- 
quire retail license fees, ranging from $1 
in Nebraska to $400 in Montana, Mon- 
tana also has the highest wholesaler’s 
license fee—$1,000. In 14 other states 
this fee ranges from $5 in some states to 
$500 in Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. 
Manufacturers’ license fees in nine 
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The Case of the Corroded Propeller Shaft 


le an engineer on our new wooden 
ships where he most hates corro- 
sion, and he'll whip back the two words, 
“propeller shaft.” He knows lost time 
in drydock and expensive recondition- 
ing swiftly follow the formation of rust 
on that giant driving rod. 

Yet, until recently, the engineer of 
the wooden ship was resigned to pro- 
peller shaft corrosion. The reason: the 
shaft on such ships bears an extraordi- 
narily heavy voltage of electricity. 


Against this severe and ceaseless elec- 
trical attack, protective coatings of even 
the highest quality soon broke down. 

A coating company working with 
Thiokol* synthetic rubber had an idea. 
Could we, they asked, supply a brine- 


Lhcekel” 


“America’s First” 


roof material having extremely high 
insulating pa 7g powdery ma- 
terial which would fuse on metal and 
form a hard, resilient continuous film? 
Ic turned out we could. As applied by 
the coating company (name on request), 
that Thiokol material solved the case 
of the corroding propeller shaft, and is 
today helping to keep precious ships 
out of dry iccend on their Victory jobs. 

Thiokol Corporation, Trenton, N. J. 


*Thiokol Corporation, Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


OTHER THIOKOL CORPORATION PRODUCTS: “THIOKOL” MOLDING POWDERS.. ."'THIOKOL” WATER DISPERSIONS FOR COATING 
MATERIALS... VULCANIZING AGENTS... CHEMICALS AND PLASTICIZERS FOR SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


— 


r\ 


Fe a all 


Le 
re 


A“ Joe Magee,” to you folks who haven't 
spent your lives around construction 
camps, means doing a job in an unortho- 
dox engineering manner. When the Super- 
intendent is stymied by the lack of proper 
equipment, he may devise a quick, orig- 
inal method for getting the job done. 


That's what happened at Basic Magne- 
sium at Las Vegas—where Ziebarth Con- 
struction was handling the prime contract 
on the largest single electrical installation 
in the history of American construction. 
Ziebarth crews have never failed to com- 
plete a contract within specified time; in 
this instance, they were so far ahead of 
schedule that a crane which had been 
ordered couldn't be delivered on time to 
help. War and the pouring of magnesium 
for tracer bullets, flares, fighting plane 
parts could not wait! 


Problem: how to lift 10 transformers, each 
of which weighed 110 tons when com- 
pletely assembled? A temporary wooden 


Went to learn how 
Zieborth can help in your 
construction plans — now 
or for the future? Request 
“The Story of Ziebarth 
Construction” —it’s com- 


plimentary to executives. 
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structure was built to straddle the rail- 
road siding, and a five-sheave, typical 
oil field crown block and “draw works” 
outfit was used. It was first tested by roll- 
ing a standard 10,000-galion railroad 
tank car full of water under the hook, and 
this 70-ton load was picked up easily. 
“Joe Magee” rode again—with the result 
that once more Ziebarth could proudly 
turn over a job—ahead of schedule! 


In any field of heavy construction, if you 
have a tough job—that must be completed 
on time, please call on us. 


“i 


ONSTRUCTION@ 


FRITZ ZIEBARTH 


826 West Esther Street, Long Beach, California 


Reno, Nevada 


| requiring consumers to have a 


states range from $1 to $1,000. 
these states excepting California 


| the license fee is $100, has any 
ine producers. Restaurants and 
| ing houses are licensed only in « 


nia, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, ai 


necticut. Other legislation proh 
of federal or state funds for pur 


margarine to be used in charit 
penal institutions. 


| @ Reversing the Trend—Altho 
| other state has yet gone the 


Oklahoma, pattern of proposed 
tion this year has differed n 
from that of former years. In 
states new taxes and licenses wy 
troduced, but none passed. Repca 
license fees was proposed in Cali: 
Connecticut, and Wyoming. 
states proposed suspension 
pound taxes and license fees { 
duration plus six months, or | 
specified date in 1945. Oregon, ° 


| igan, Nebraska, and New York 


ered suspension of the proh 
against use of margarine in state 
tutions for the duration. Other 
Iatures debated amendments 
would have reduced various fec 
South Dakota proved an exc 


| to the rule. It bolstered its 10. 


retail tax last month by a unique 
1 
—$1 a year—in order to buy margari 
@ Producing at Capacity—Led by the 
Best Foods, Inc., Kraft Cheese, and 


| Swift & Co., two dozen margarine 
| manufacturers will battle for repeal of 


the taxes in 27 states that exact levies 
—but even if they should win eve: 


| round it probably would not mean the 


sale of one extra pound of margarii 
Constantly increasing demand 
ready far exceeds supply, and most pro- 


ducers are operating at capacit) 
| civilian and military orders. 


But ¢! : 
industry will carry on the fight fo: 
principle—and postwar markets. Un 


| able to supply present customers, ma: 
| garine makers are devising methods fo: 
| spreading their product thin and «:- 


panding into the new market in Ok! 
homa. 
® Rationing Makes New Customers- 
Consumers who haven’t tasted marga‘- 
ine since the last war are turning to * 
again because they can not always g¢' 
butter and because it costs only 5 rat: 
points while butter requires 8, This econ: 
omy appeals to a group never touche 
by the dollar-and-cents saving of one: 
half to one-third on margarine, usua 
priced from 16¢ to 25¢ a Ib. Such con 
sumers find that after 20 years it doe: 
not taste like the same product. Flavo: 
difference is due to the use of vege 
table oils rather than animal fats. ; 
Hydrogenated vegetable oils (chietty 
cottonseed and soybean) are responsib¢ 
for the 80% fat content of marg.nn¢ 
today. Skim milk accounts for 17 
the finished product, and other con- 
stituents are nonfat milk solids, salt, an¢ 
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FOR THE FUTURE 
“<7 ne BP. _= ag" ” 


On March 9th, 1943, the men and women of the Philadelphia 
Textile Finishers, Inc. received the coveted ARMY-NAVY “E” 
Award for outstanding achievement in the production of 
War Equipment. 

This honor and recognition obviously belong to each and 
every. employee ... executive ... and to the cooperative 
suppliers of essential materials. To this team credit is due. 

But, each of us deeply appreciates . . . and fully under- 
stands ... that we face a challenge not only to maintain 
... but to exceed our past performances. 

We pledge to consecrate our time and hearts to achieving 
today, and the tomorrows, what yesterday seemed impossible. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE FINISHERS, Inc. 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR CHEMISTRY 


PHIL-PRO-TEX is the new finish for 
canvas that makes it last longer ... makes 
it net only Water-proof . . . but Rot- 
Resistant and Flame-Retardant, too. 

PHIL-PRO-TEX finished canvas does 
not have a tendency to stiffen and will 
not crack in cold temperatures . . . nor 
become gummy and sticky at high 
temperatures. 

When Victory is Won .. . this Wor 
Veteran will resume its civilian activity, 
making available awnings and canopies 
of Flame-Retardant canvas . . . lasting 
hatch and boat coverings .. . long life and 
really protective tarpaulins and mer- 
chandise coverings. 

It is not too early to plan to take full 
advantage of what. Modern Chemistry 
has developed. An informative Booklet 
will be sent to those interested. 


3701 NORTH BROAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


WILLIAM L, DARRELL CO., SELLING AGENT, 40 WORTH GT 
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U.S. WAR BONDS 


IN WAR as in peace. com. 


importan 
Ava a pon, sot as 


Compressor 


ed ai 
aay saving labo 
ives. Your 


i 
ductive mac 
ventive mainten 
art will save 
‘and proiong its 


“ " ious 
. Hf serio 
velops, call for Wayne service. 


MPANY 
THE WAYNE PUNE AYN. IND. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
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RECOVERED RIBS 


Stricken by WPB’s 70% cut in frame 
production (BW —Feb.6'43,p30), um- 
brella manufacturers and retailers are 
| now getting a p. from schemes to 
salvage old frames. S. H. George De- 
partment Store, Knoxville, Tenn., is 
participating in such a plan (above), 
sponsored by Coast to Coast Um- 
brella Co., New York. Frames are 
bought for 25¢, resold at that price to 
the company, which returns a com- 


pletely overhauled and newly trecov- 
ered umbrella for $2.50. A New York 
and Connecticut retail chain—Ge. 
nung’s, Inc.—operates differently. Pay 
ing a 25¢ war stamp for old frames 
(below), Genung gives them to its sup- 
pliers. In the first three weeks Genung 
took in 1,000 trames, while Coast to 
Coast, dealing with only four stores, 
bought 2,000 in the first two months. 
Since WPB limits the number of ribs 
and steel content of frames, old ones 
make better umbrellas. 


Are you a Philatelist’? If so, here’s your chance to 
get the most beautiful STAMP collection in the 

world—a chance also to render a service to your 

country. Genung’s will give you a 


Free 25c War Savings Stamp 


for each and every 


Old Umbrella‘ You'll Give Us! 


GENUNG’S HAS NEW UMBRELLAS 
too, of course. (2.98) But to keep on sup- 
plying you with umbrellas, we need your 
neighborly help. Thanks! 


Shop at 


34 Feurth Avenue 


What are WE going to do with these old umbrellas? WE'RE going to do- 
nate them to umbrella manufacturers who, to keep supplying Genung’s 
with umbrellas, must have those precious metal frames, no matter how old 
these may be, JUST SO LONG AS THE 16 METAL RIBS ARE INTACT! 
The manufacturers will re-dip the frames, re-cover them, re-handle them 
and, some rainy day, that old umbrella, good as new, will be back in serv- 
ice again. To keep the umbrella line rolling, Genung’s will give a beauti- 
ful, spring-green 25e War Stamp for each old umbrella turned in to us. 


*A4 Philatelist is a collector of 
WAR SAV- 


INGS stamps heave rare old 


rere old stamps. 


stamps backed off the map! 


and Save 


MOunt Vernon 8-93800 
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WAR SAV | Nt 


This is an Optical’? War 


Pete Miller, glass 

inspector, is pleased 

with that chunk of 
precious optical glass. He knows this is an 
optical war. He knows that accurate gun- 
fire control depends upon optical glass 
... flawless and crystal-clear. 

But Pete Miller is not thinking of his 
skill as a glassmaker at Bausch & Lomb. 
In that glass he sees his friends at gun- 
fre-control stations on battle cruisers, in 
the turrets of tanks roaring down on an 
enemy position, or making aerial photo- 
graphs behind enemy lines. And always 
he sees them peering into the sights of a 
Bausch & Lomb optical instrument. 


The glass Pete Miller holds was made 
to a special formula. It will be ground 
and polished to become part of the prisms 
for an Anti-Aircraft height finder. As 
fighting Americans dial this instrument 
into focus, guns automatically will be 
brought to bear on enemy planes with 
deadly accuracy. 

Yet thisis but one of dozens of types of 
Bausch & Lomb glass, made to meet 
exacting optical specifications. Bausch & 
Lomb glass is also required in the optical 
systems of binoculars, range finders, 
microscopes, colorimeters, refractometers, 
metallographic and spectrographic equip- 
ment and scores of other products. 


The Bausch & Lomb optical glass plant 
was born fighting—developed at head 
long speed during World War I to make 
this country forever free from foreign 
sources. Operated by men like Miller, 
guided by researchers and technicians, 
this plant today makes possible the amaz 
ing effectiveness of thousands of scien 
tific instruments. 


BAUSGH) & LOMB 


OPTICAL coj ii ey TA RPCHESTER, N. ¥ 
Ks if 


‘ ESTABLISHED 1853 


4N AMERICAN SCIENTIPIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 


BOD 


bad for you, Tojo. You thought it couldn’t be 
p taceng parte wrong. You forgot to reckon with 
the speed and adaptability of American industry os 
pitch in and supply our fighting men with equipmen 
far superior to that of yours. spice 

at The National: Bronze & Aluminum Foundry 
ae one of the many thousand companies, “apowel 
ing for United Nations’ Victory, special care is or 
to see to it that every casting is of top-notch quality. 
Take this illustration for instance, it shows a casting 
going through rigid X-ray inspection. And when es 
inspection is necessary, it receives the same — e 
care taken in all other operations in the pro A 
tion of National Sand and Permanent Mol 


FOP, ICTORY Aluminum Castings. 


BUY | Bye-bye, Tojo! 


ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


ALUMINUM 


natural vitamins A and D. Bet 
$0% and 90% of all margarin: 
duced now is “vitaminized.” 

@ Matching Butter—According t: 
ernment standard each pound of 
minized or fortified margarine co1 
9,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin 
amount equal to the year round a) 
for butter, in which vitamin cont 
highly variable. Fat content and 
value (3,300) is also the same as b 


WANTED: MERCHANDISE 


To the current retail paradox in y 
merchants find themselves unab!| 
buy the merchandise and yet conc 
about total stocks overlapping the 1) .y;- 
mum limits of WPB’s inventory co1:tro| 
order (L-219), Allied Purchasing Com 
has found one solution. The compuny, 
which is a New York and Chicago 
ing agency for 61 Allied Stores, a: 
tised that because “the avoidanc: 
‘panic selling’ is essential” it would 
$10,000,000 worth of merchandis« 

Already Allied is considering 
chandise not only from retailers anx 
to liquidate stocks before I.-219 bec: 
effective but also from manufacturers. 
jobbers, and exporters, whose goods hav: 
been frozen, since military supplie: 
prived them of shipping space. 

The Purchasing Corp. appraises ¢ 
and buys for its affiliated department 
stores—Jordan, Marsh of Boston is the 
biggest—as offers are submitted. © 
general specifications are that good 
clean, desirable, and in conformance 
with customary Allied lines—and that 
prices permit resale according to OPA 
regulations. 


HEINZ TAKES ON OIL 


Besides distributing honey and p: 
ducing aircraft parts (BW—Feb.20'43. 
pl02), the H. J. Heinz Co. will market 
another product—olive oiJ—to help fill 
gaps in its “57 varieties,” caused main) 
by tin shortages. The oil will come 
from California’s Cooperative Oliv« 
Products Assn., a group of growers and 
processors which operates its own pr 
ing plant at San Francisco. 

Thus Heinz will provide artillery { 
the association’s offensive against the 
practice of blending domestic oil with 
low grades of Mediterranean oils and 
selling the mixture under foreign labe!: 
Grand strategy for the battle was 
mapped out several months ago (BW- 
Dec.19’42,p64) when the association d¢ 
cided to standardize its products and 
build public taste for domestic oils in 
the absence of imports. 

In contracting to package and dis- 
tribute California oil, Heinz proposes an 
intensive campaign to boost annual per 
capita consumption which dropped from 
a prewar half-pound to 0.03 Ib. last year. 
Geared to that drive is the association's 
plan to press a million gallons this year. 


QUALITY SAND AND PERMANENT MOLD ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
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WIZARD OF WEIGHING —Dr. Halvor O. Hem, our Chief Consulting Engineer, is dean of the 65-man Toledo Scale research and 
engineering group. Personally responsible for many far-reaching developments in weighing, testing, 
force-measuring. Norwegian-born; a forthright U.S. citizen for 40 years; a Toledo man for 28 of them. 


RESEARCH IS TIPPING THE SCALES OF WAR 


AND WILL SET THE STYLE OF A PERMANENT PEACE 


Buttressing our far-flung fronts 
stand the services of Supply. Behind 
Supply roars Production—mass- 
production. Guiding Production is 
Engineering, converter of ideas into 
things—fighting things. 

Fountain-head of Engineering is 
Research—“the science of making 
changes in a scientific way.”* Re 
search in its silent scientific way 
seeks out the solution to the Front 
Line’s constant cry, “Give us more 
—and better.” 


To us War Research has meant: 
Wind-tunnels that dictate the shapes 
of super fighters and bombers; 
Engine-testers that telegraph the 
pulse, respiration and metabolic rate 
of the plane’s engines; helping the en- 
gineer to better their fighting fitness; 
Propeller-balancers that speak for 
higher speeds and safer handling in 
the air; 

Electronic explosives-batch controls 
that robot the compounding of am 
munition at war-tempo speed and 


to gnat’s-eyebrow accuracy. 

These, and dozens of other war- 
born weighing, testing and force- 
measuring devices, are war machines 
in which Toledo Research plays its 
part. 

Research the Change-maker is 
tipping the Scales of War; and will 
set the style of the Peace to follow. 
For Research the War-winner will 
also be the Job-maker in the Peace 
that must, by right and might, be 
ours tomorrow. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 


Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


*As defined by that great proponent of Research, C. F. Kettering. 
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SPEED 


VICTORY PRODUCTION WITH 


lhe Original 
Ph fOocopying 


Machine 


PHOTOCOPY ANYTHING 
WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
In Actual, Reduced, or Enlarged Size 


Rectigraph helps speed, control and co-ordi- 
nate vital war production. This fast, accurate 
photographic copying method saves man- 
power, time and money. Copies everything 
exactly, economically. Breaks bottlenecks, 
eliminates errors. Get the complete facts. 


HALOID 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
840 Haloid St. ae 
Branches 


Rochester, 


Citie 


LIFT TYPE 


SPEED WAR PRODUCTION BY 

MOVING NEEDED MATERIALS 

FASTER, EASIER AND WITH 
LESS MANPOWER 


Get more productive hours from your man- 
power and equipment by using Salsbury 
Turret Trucks for moving materials within 
your plant. One man can do the work of 
three, machines are kept humming, produc- 
tion climbs, and material handling costs go 
down! ... Fast, sturdy and powerful, these 
low-cost industrial power trucks are available 
in three models—lift, cargo and tractor. Each 
is designed to handle your specific materials 
transportation most efficiently and economi- 
cally. Write Dept. T-41 for illustrated bulle- 
tin and prices... Manufactured and distrib- 
uted by Nutting Truck and Caster Company, 
Faribault, Minnesota, under license of Sals- 


'OPA Tunes In 


| Radio dealers are building 


‘their own receivers from odds 
and ends, but OPA is preparing 
to put prices on the beam. 


Now that retailers and wholesalers 

have difficulty in buying finished prod- 
ucts, they are beginning to roll their 
own. So marked has this trend become 
in the home radio business that OPA 
is working up a special price regula- 
tion for sets “manufactured” in the 
distributor's back room. 
e Some Chiseling Evident—The supply 
line for this type of fabrication is gen- 
erally so devious that it hangs together 
by ingenuity alone. Some distributors 
buy up chassis that were liquidated by 
manufacturers when WPB stopped radio 
set production and fit them into cabi- 
nets similarly dumped. Almost any hard- 
ware and five-and-ten-cent-store have the 
necessary nuts, bolts, screws, and wire 
to finish the job. 

In some instances, there is more than 
a suspicion that the distributor rings 
secondhand parts into the job. A few 
have been known to take the chassis 
from a new $35 receiver, assemble it into 
a cabinet equipped with a turntable and 
record-changer. The finished product is 
then sold for a toney custom-built radio- 
phonograph at a beautiful profit. 

e Auto Sets Converted—The commonest 
form of “manufacture”’ is the legitimate 
transformation of automobile radios into 
home sets that work off the standard 
light socket. Auto sets are usually of 


dependable quality; built to take the 
beating of road shocks. Plenty of auto 


| radios are still available since gas and 
| car rationing backed up inventories. 


Correctly fitted into a cabinet, they 
make an acceptable home set. 

Big manufacturers like Radio Corp. 
of America and Philco are not worried 
about such wholesaler and retailer ac- 
tivity. Private manufacture is small 


| compared with regular producers’ peace- 
| time output, and the threat to brand 


names is negligible. The retailer-manu- 


| facturer prefers to invent his own 
esoteric brand name, thereby adding a 


special air to his creations. 


| @ Refrigerators Also Resold—In much 


the same vein, distributors of mechani- 


| cal refrigerators are featuring recondi- 
| tioned jobs. For these, OPA has pre- 


pared special price ceilings which give 
the dealer a real break. ‘The guarantee 


IEE OOP Oe MR 


Armour shows how to buy your | 
| 


mt 
a 


meat under Point Rationi; 


DOUBLE-DUTY ADS 


A new advertising theme makes it; 
bow: how to buy meat with ration 
stamps. Complying with a federal te. 
quest to help clarify ration complexi- 
ties, processors like Armour & Co. 


find a new way to plug their ware: 


are scouting around for old furnit 


to put in showrooms after a bit of 1 


furbishing. Age takes the curse off 


furniture, lends some of the aura of an 


antique. 


CAN HOARD PUZZLES OPA 


OPA is scratching its head over t 


canned goods declarations that 


part of the rigmarole of obtaining War 


Ration Book No. 2. 


On the basi 


spot checks, rationing chief Paul M 


O’Leary figures that a 


one can per 13 persons. 


Whether this declaration is large 


\ maximum 
10,000,000 cans was declared—ab 


small, honest or dishonest, is anybod\ 


ruess. Assuming a 100% honest) 
5 


the part of citizens, the mathematical 


range of the total hoard obviousl\ 
between 10,000,005 cans and 
000,000 cans. 

hoard would have come about if 
person held all 10,000,000 excess 
plus his allowable quota of five. 
maximum hoard would have been 


was 


LE 


yy 


can 


Ws 


sible if each of 125,000,000 civilians 
had a full allowable quota of five can: 


(totaling 625,000,000), plus a 


000,000 excess scattered through the 


period was cut to 90 days, prices were 
| raised, and for the first time private 
| owners were forced to dispose of their 
refrigerators on the same footing as 
dealers. (This will slow down person-to- 
= sales because the profiteering 
as been removed.) 

Meanwhile, many department stores 


population. 

Grocers, whose business has fallen of 
sadly under processed foods rationing 
(BW—Mar.27°43,p18), are incline: 
believe the high lente correct, but per 
haps not the whole story. With pertect 
distribution, 635,000,000 cans would 
last the nation a month and a half 


bury Corporation, Los Angeles. 


SALSBURY 


turret trucks 
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Electronics 
is the Vacuum Tube 


This new industrial era—the post-war revolution —that’s 
coming as a result of “electronics” is really the result of 
diversification of the uses for vacuum tubes... the same 
type of vacuum tubes which are used in radio communi- 
cations. Without them there would be no electronic revo- 
lution. To make use of electronics in your business you 
must first know something about vacuum tubes... their 
functions and their limitations. Fundamentally a vacuum 
tube is a device for putting electrons to work. 


There are many types of vacuum tubes, from the simple 
ones used in your home receiver to the tremendously 
efficient types used in high powered radio transmitters. 
If you are interested in a safety device or a control for a 


Army-Navy "E” flag awarded 
for high achievement in the 
production of war material. 


manufacturing f 
is the answer. But 
ing, diathermy or 
power transmission, 10 


ively simple vacuum tube 

nt to utilize induction heat 
the feasibility of electronic 

i be interested in Eimac.tubes. 


Eimac tubes are the result of long research and develop 
ment of such devices. The contribution which they have 
made to the progress of electronics is great. So great 
that they occupy the key sockets of the most important 
new developments in electronics today. For the answer 
to problems in the 
higher order of 
electronics you can 
turn to Eimac with 
full assurance of 
the most advanced 
information. 


Follow the leaders to 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC., SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA 


EXPORT AGENTS: FRAZAR & HANSEN, 301 CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., U. S. A. 


Food—The Deciding Issue 


Our food problem remains to be solved 


HE first thing the Germans did when they occupied 

Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Belgium, France — was to 

empty all warchouses. Everything went into trucks headed 
for Germany. 

The Nazis knew that this war would be won by the 
army that had the most supplies and the best supply 
system. 

The Nazis knew that supplies are as essential as guns. 
They knew that the most essential of all supplies is... 
food. 

Being the only people on carth who can watch women 
and children starve, the Nazis seized upon food as their 
most powerful instrument for disciplining the masses. 
They added famine to their arsenal of conquest. 

The flocks and herds of Europe are being consumed 
with alarming rapidity. The desperate shortage of meats 
and fats is growing steadily worse. Our Allies are short 
of certain foods that we must supply if we expect them 
to carry on. 

And as we supply them, as our imports are curtailed, 
as our fighting men consume more than they do in civil 
life, and as we fail to increase our production rapidly 
enough . . . we, too, become short of certain foods. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, speaking before a 
conference of the Governors and Representatives of twelve 
Mid-Western farming states in Des Moines on March 
15th, sounded the warning that American agriculture, 
beset by Washington bungling on manpower, farm ma- 
chinery and price systems, strangling production and dis- 
tribution, is facing a deterioration which may bring on 
a national food shortage such as led to the collapse of 
Russia, the defeat of Germany in the first World War 
and the fall of France in the present war. Unless this 
deterioration is stopped, warns Mr. Hoover, we cannot 
hope to win the present conflict. 

Complications of similar magnitude face the food pro- 
cessor and the distributor. 

Never in the history of the world has man’s dependence 
on food been so crucial. Yet it is not easy for us to grasp 
the full significance of the crisis. We are so accustomed 
to finding milk, eggs and butter on our doorsteps every 
morning, we are so used to filling our pantries from the 
shelves of our grocers and markets that we accept food as 
something that is due us on demand. We do not stop 
to think that we never are more than a few meals ahead 
of famine. 

But this picture has changed. Now we are faced with 


54 


food rationing, and every day the shelves of ow 
markets become more bare. 
* x = 

Let it be noted that the appointment of two | 
Administrators has not solved the food problem. It is stil 
with us; daily it becomes more critical. Unless it is solved 
and solved quickly, the very food that ex-Food Administra. 
tor Wickard said would “win the war and write the peacc 
may lose the war and lose the peace. 

Put very simply and clearly, the food problem amounts 
to this: we are trying to feed upward of 200 million 
people. We are trying to do it with the farms and other 
facilities that heretofore have been capable of feeding 
about 145 million people (our present population plus 
a 5% surplus). 

Had the Government foreseen the need and planned 
ahead, we could have begun by 1941 the enlargement 
of our farm production and food processing capacity. Tw 
irreplaceable years have been lost! 

The gravity of the situation becomes apparent when 
we consider that 50,000 factories are required to process 
our foods. Food processing not only is America’s biggest 
industry — it is one of America’s most important for, 
without processing, most foods would perish before the: 
could reach the consumer. The term “‘processing’’ cover 
the salting, drying, smoking, pickling, chilling, canning. 
packing and other methods of preservation that make it 
possible for us to eat in 1943 food that was produced 
in 1942. Few realize that most of the food we shall eat 
in 1943 was produced and processed last year, that most 
of the seed we plant this spring will grow food for 1944 
or perhaps later! 

In one important process of preservation, tin and 
rubber are vital materials. When the Japs captured Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies more than half of the 
world’s tin and nearly all of its rubber fell into their 
hands. This forced drastic changes upon our entire food 
economy. The importance of tinplated steel containers, 
tops for glass jars and rubber gaskets is fairly obvious... 
metal food containers alone consume, every year, moré 
than 2,700,000 tons of steel. 

The aggression of Japan has snared our whole food 
industry in a maze of intricate packing problems. It has 
enforced recognition of a new principle of food technology, 
i.e., that the method of food preservation is determined 
by the type of container available. The tin, steel and 
rubber stringency compels many food processors to adopt 
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lion 
her 
ling 


dus 


ynfamiliar methods — methods that call for a great deal | 


of new equipment. This, in turn, involves the use of 
critical materials that are so urgently needed for other 
war purposes. 

This conversion of the food processing industry to meet 
these exacting restrictions has been greatly complicated 
by two factors that have increased its wartime burden. 
Indeed, it is these that provide the principal reason for 
civilian food rationing. 

The first of these is the task of feeding our armed forces 
overseas. Allied ships are being sunk at an alarming rate 
and the loss of cargo is considerable. 

The second factor gravely augments the first. Under 
Lend-Lease our country is undertaking to feed our Allies 
to the extent of approximately 60 million people. 

Types of food required for 


Lend-Lease and the armed 


vears was about 3,000,000 Ibs. In 1940 this was increased 
two and one-half times, in 1942 it was stepped up again, 
this time forty-fold. And in 1943 the call is for another 
60 per cent boost, to make a total of 480,000,000 Ibs. 
Dried milk powder production of 350,000,000 Ibs. in 1940 
must be increased to 685,000,000 Ibs. in 1943. 
Vegetables, which were a small item to the processor 
before the war, now are dehydrated in enormous quantities. 
The vegetable dehydration industry has had to grow by 
leaps and bounds without benefit of the high priorities 
accorded to arms, ship and aircraft building. Production 
of dehydrated vegetables in 1942 was four times that of 
1941, and 1943 calls for a sixteen-fold increase over 1942. 
Total dehydrated food production in 1943 is scheduled 
at 1,750,000,000 Ibs., dry basis . . . all for export. Multiply 
that by 10 and you have 
a rough approximation of the 


forces are the finest we can 
produce. They are the high 
protein foods, especially 
meats, cheese and milk; and 
the protective foods which 
rate high in vitamin content. 
Peculiarly enough, the more 
valuable a food is from a 
nutritive angle, the more spe- 
cialized is the processing re- 
quired to preserve it. 

The food processing indus- 
try, handicapped as it is, is 
meeting today’s challenge 
with resourcefulness and en- 
thusiasm 


. despite con- 


This is the tenth of a series of editor- 
ials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers, and 
in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
com plishments of America’s industries, 


astronomical amount of raw 
materials that will have to be 
produced. 

Many problems remain to 
be solved in the troublesome 
days that lie ahead. But with 
all his resourcefulness, man 
has little control over the 
weather. A severe drought 
could wipe out all of man’s 
carefully laid plans. If we are 
tempted to reassure ourselves 
with the thought that the 
food situation probably is not 
so serious*as it is painted, 


it will be well to remember 


tainer complications and ship- 
ping shortages. 

It is accomplishing its Herculean task by resurrecting 
and modernizing a method of food preservation that is 
as old as mankind. Probably you have read a great deal 
about dehydration. You actually may have eaten dehy- 
drated food, but right now nearly every bit of dehydrated 
food is earmarked for the armed forces or for Lend-Lease. 

Food processing never will be as spectacular as the 
production of bombers or tanks. But under today’s con- 
ditions, the performance of the food processor is no less 
important . . . no less inspiring. When we consider that 
dehydrated food is compressed into solid blocks with a 
density nearly equal to that of coal, so that almost a 
whole meal can be carried in a vest pocket, and that 
half of the shipping space is thereby saved in transporta- 
tion, we begin to appreciate what the processors have 
contributed to meet the food problem imposed by 
the war. 

But they have not only contributed new methods, they 
are achieving new highs in production. And now they are 
asked to do what borders on the impossible. Consider 
dehydrated egg powder. Normal production in pre-war 
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that last year’s crop increase 
over 1941 was due to better 
than average growing weather. 
The war-bred food crisis that now confronts u 
be met only by immediate measures to insure a food 
production ample to allow for adverse weather condi- 
tions. The food processing industry is capable, but has not 
been granted the needed help, in coping with its 
The food problem as a whole involves all three functi 
of production, processing and distribution. And if we are 


ict 
LdSKS, 


ms 
I 


to master the problems that now besct us, all three of them 
must be coordinated under a single administrative control. 
“Food will win the war and write the peace’. But if 
American food is to do that double job, we must develop 
a capacity for food administration comparable with the 
genius of our food industries. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


ARE WINKING THIS GLOBAL WAR 
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7 
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BETTER AIR FOR 


BETTER AIR POWER. 


Many aircraft parts 
must be so accurate 
that air conditioning 


TASK TROOPS 
FROM MARS. Para- 
chute cloth is tested 
under government 
specified air condi- 


MACHINE SHOP IN 
HADES. At a hug 
U.S. Base repair sho; 
overseas, where 12 


F. outdoors is com- 


is used in manufacturing to provide tions. For this and for protecting mon, air conditioning is used to make 


required rigid control of temperature, stored ‘chutes from drying and mil- indoor working conditions tolerable, 


humidity and air cleanliness. dew, air conditioning is used. and for mechanical precision. 


BRIDGE OF SHIPS. 

To insure perfect fit of 

matched sets of huge 

propulsion gears for 

cargo ships, gears are 
cut at a temperature held constant by 
air conditioning through the entire 
operation of several days. 


Planes. "Chutes. Repair Bases. Ship Gears. Food. 
Just a few of the countless war essentials on which 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and Industrial Refriger- 
ation are usefully employed. More and more producers 
are discovering how controlled temperature, humidity 
and air cleanliness mean uniform quality, precision, 
fewer rejections, faster production. 

After Victory, Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration will contribute toward a thousand 
new-day benefits. Better products at lower cost, greater 


FOOD IS AWEAPON. 
An army fights on its 
stomach. In process- 
ing, storage and in the 
distribution of food to 
our forces fighting on distant fronts in 
every part of the world, Industrial Re- 
frigeration is an important factor. 


year ’round comfort and convenience—better living for all. 

The Aeart of every Westinghouse system is its exclusive 
Hermetically-sealed compressor— direct-driven, perma- 
nently-oiled, powered by refrigerant-cooled motor. 
Result: economy, dependability, long life. 

In helping solve “conditioning’’ problems, Westing- 
house offers years of experience with thousands of instal- 
lations. Inquiries are invited from producers of war 
materials, and from postwar planners. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., 621 Page Blvd., Springfield, Mass. 


Westingliouse, -/ Cndllioning 


Geared to a Thousand Wartime Needs 


Copyright 1943, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Tune in on Jobn Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday at 2:30 P. M., E. W.T. 


Felts on Top 


Although many customers 
are wearing helmets, men’s hat 
stores are kept busy; expensive 
styles most popular. 


Veteran observers are rubbing their 


hat industry. Instead of sales declining 


armed forces, they are spurting to the 
soint where manufacturers believe a 


it not for manpower shortages and a 
tight raw materials market. 
e Quality in Demand—Although pro- 


Sr 


prewar capacity (a revision to 50% ex- 
pected by winter), dollar sales volume 
continues to hold up because such 
higher-priced hats as Stetson, Schoble, 
Lee, Dobbs, and Knox are getting the 
play. The trade says this reflects the 
fact that younger men, who normally 
wear cheaper hats, are in the Army and 
older men are turning to better quality. 

Many buyers are war workers looking 


One Philadelphia haberdasher reports 
that a man in overalls turned up his 


something better. To test his customer’s 
knowledge of quality, the salesman 
switched a $10 price tag into a $5 hat. 
“That’s more like it,” said the customer, 
plunking down a $10 bill and departing 
with the hat. 

eA Changing Trend—Last year about 
40% of the 2,000,000 dozen felt hats 


at $5 or more. This ratio may jump 
considerably in 1943 since stores re- 
port cheaper hats are collecting dust 
while $7.50 and $10 numbers are mov- 
ing fast. 

A sign of the times is the recent intro- 
duction—without fanfare—of a $10 hat 
by Adam Hat Stores. A year ago they 
added $4.40 and $6 models to their 
established $3.45 line after 19 years of 
one-price policy. 

@ Deliveries Are Lagging—At least one 
manufacturer is rationing production, 
giving each dealer a fixed percentage of 
last year’s purchases. Deliveries in the 
industry as a whole are six to eight 
weeks behind, and the situation may get 
worse because of manpower problems. 

Some models are being withdrawn 
and sample lines simplified. New fall 
hats—now in production—feature more 
bindings, but fewer of them are hand- 
sewn. Binding adds to the appearance 
of the hat and gives the brim stability. 
Colors will be fewer and on the “smoky” 
side since true shades must be sacri- 
ficed in stretching scarce dyes. 
© Price Squeeze Seen—W ool, rayon, cot- 
ton, leather, and other raw materials 
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eves at what is happening in the men’s | 


in proportion to the growing size of the | 


new record would be set this year were | 


duction is running about 40% short of | 


for ways to spend their new wealth. | 


nose at $5 and $7.50 hats and requested | 


produced in this country were priced | 


Above is a blackout illustration of the 
products of Harrisburg Steel Corporation for 
the U.S. Army, U.S. Navy, and U.S. Air 
Corps which includes samme, yyith 
ond 


In the meantime Harrisburg is developing in its laboratories 
an even more complete line of quality seamless and drop 
forged steel products than those for which it was noted prior 
to Pearl Harbor. Our service organization of Engineers, Metal- 
lurgists, Chemists and Designers is now at the disposal of our 
A. V.* customers — for research and development work. 


HARRISBURG STEEL 
CORPORATION 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVY 
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For He 


"BUY" oF your tire 


Invest every cent you can 
in United States War Sav- 
ings Bonds and Stamps. 
They’re the best invest- 
ment you can make in 
your country’s future and 
your’s, too. 


For He 


“REST” oF your Lire 


For solid comfort choose 
the hotel that thousands 
of experienced travelers 
pick! 1200 rooms with 
bath, radio, circulating ice 
water and Servidor. 
Make reservations in advance 

R. J. Glenn, Manager 


HOTEL 


GOVERNOR 
CLINTON 


7th Ave. at 31st St. 


Opposite Pennsylvania Station 


NEW YORK 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND” 


Depreciation 
Control for In- 
come Tax and 
War Contract 
Renegotiation is 
available from 
our Studies. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Company 


N 
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Nutrition Drive Tightens its Belt 


After one year of 
plodding toward its 
forlorn goal of sell- 
ing America a bal- 
anced diet through 
the advertising col- 
umns of the nation’s 
press (BW — Apr. 
11’42,p50), the Na- 
tional Nutrition Pro- 
gram is about to get 
one more shot in 
the arm. Officials in 
charge of the drive, 
formerly affiliated 
with the Office of 
Defense Health and 
Welfare Services but 
now transferred to 
the Dept. of Agri- 
culture, this week 
launched a new ofh- 
cial symbol as well as 
a new set of food-for- 
health rules (right). 

Some changes were 


For Wledllh....eat some food 


from each group...every day! 


sertee ane 


PoaTiee® maneanine 
a eee ree 


entae, nove. 
ame concais 


IN ADDITION TO THE BASIC 7... 
EAT ANY OTHER FOODS YOU WANT 


eettm ane Thiow 
veerrasves 
eee ete, 
Sete eee 
ramets. Tomatoes. 
enarereuit.. 
405 Us ee ee 


* . aS i a 
MPR; ogo! 
em = i 

kas, XK 
ae 


ana ane 
ana Peooucts... 


. Powrey, 


adopted to put more 

sales appeal in the drive; others were 
dictated by the vicissitudes of war 
with its heavy drain on the U. S. food 


supply 

e Eggs Reclassified—F or example, the 
“basic 7” used to be 8, but eggs 
which enjoyed a separate berth by 
themselves have now been lumped 
with meat, poultry, and fish to help 
eke out dwindling supplies in that 
category. Also, under the duress of 
war, the nutritionists have had to 
become bolder; Group 7 is now la- 
beled “butter and fortified mar- 
garine” (page 44), not just “butter 
and other spreads.” 

The Advertising Council, which 
handled the streamlining job through 
Benton & Bowles Advertising 
Agency, expects to have ready for 
distribution in the next few weeks 
a tule book that will govern the use 
of the symbol as well as a stripped- 


of the center insignia coupled with 
a shield, assuming the Dept. of Agri- 
culture still backs the drive. 

e Advertising Regulated — Principal 
regulations are: (1) No food manu- 


down version of it, consisting only ’ 


facturer can use the symbol in his 
advertising in any way that suggests 
federal indorsement of his product; 
(2) the insignia can be used only in 
the advertising of a product that 
qualifies in one of the seven cate 
gories. Thus, a milling company 
might be permitted to use the sym- 
bol in advertising fortified flour but 
denied its use in promoting a pack- 
aged breakfast cereal. 

Food advertisers, already plugging 

five other campaign themes for the 
Office of War Information—food 
problems, point rationing, Victory 
gardens, farm goals, and farm man- 
power—are being urged by the Ad- 
vertising Council and the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America to con- 
tinue their donations of “millions of 
dollars worth” of advertising space to 
the nutrition drive. 
e Plus Any You Want—But the wist- 
ful note which is sounded in the last 
line of the official symbol can be 
fairly taken as a tipoff to what the 
realists in drive headquarters hope to 
accomplish: “In addition to the basic 
7, eat any other foods you want.” 


are in reduced supply, but there is no 
shortage as yet. Fabricators of these are 
having labor difficulties and prices are 
advancing. Fur prices also are higher, 
some double or triple 1939 levels. Prices 
may cause a squeeze since hats are un- 
der ceilings. Shellac—used both for stif- 
fening and for leather dyeing—is unob- 
tainable, and substitutes are being used. 

Since approximately 75% of all hat 
fur is obtained from rabbits, conies, and 


hares raised in England, Australia, South 
America, and New Zealand, there is 
much concern over it. Hat men again 
are experimenting with American ani- 
mals but are not too hopeful because 
their coats are mostly inferior hair. 

e Imports Are Down—Some manufa 
turers haye good inventories of fur, a! 
though imports from England are onl 
about 25% of prewar yearly average 
of four million skins. 
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Bus Duct always ready for 
quick layout changes 


A southern plant, chin-deep in war orders, 
needed power circuits for a new department 
—in a hurry. Schedules couldn’t wait for 
delivery of new equipment. What to do? 


Bus Duct solved the problem. A 200-foot 
run of 20 standard 10-foot sections was moved 
overnight from a less important department. 
It filled the gap — production went on. 


One of the great advantages of Bus Duct is 
its adaptability to any manufacturing set-up. 


Built in standard, interchangeable sections, 
it can be used and re-used, and represents a 
minimum use of critical materials consistent 
with sound engineering. Plugs for individual 
machines can be moved or added at will, or 
whole sections of duct can be shifted to new 
production layouts. 


Great industries have gained precious 
weeks—even months—on vital war contracts 
by installing Bus Duct. They have saved 
countless man hours through continuity of 
operation. They have cut maintenance costs 
to the bone. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS °¢ SALVAGE ALL SCRAP METAL 


Send for descriptive 
Bulletin No. 427 


Detroit, Michigo" 


ic Pro 
Dog Electric 
peor ud., Toronto, 


Field Engineering Gmese 
in All Principo! Cities 


ducts of 
Ontario 


MANUFACTURERS OF Vacu-Break Safety Switches, 
SaffoFuse Panelboards, Circuit Master Breakers, Switch- 
boards, Bus Duct Systems— FOR LIGHT AND POWER. 
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THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK- 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends affecting the income and general business prospects i: the 
12 Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month’s report: BW—Mar.6’43,p72). 


©@ Boston—Payrolls, chicf constituent of in- 
come in this highly industrialized region, 
continue to mount sharply. Increasingly, 
however, as manpower tightens, the wage 
gain merely reflects transfers from low-pay 
to high-pay industries. In this city, for 
instance, and at nearby Hingham and 
Quincy, more than 50,000 shipyard work- 
ers are drawing peak wages, and job rolls 
are rising. Activity is accelerating at other 
ship towns and in Connecticut and western 
‘Massachusetts arms towns. 

But the drain on labor has cut cotton 
textile and shoe output 15% below last 
year in New England, while production 
elsewhere in the nation in these lines has 
held stable. Agricultural employment has 
been similarly reduced, endangering 1943 
produce goals. Within the district, while 
income in all areas continues to rise, the 
effect of these shifts is for arms towns to 
outstrip farm and consumer goods centers. 


Buffalo Albany* 


@ New York—In upstate New York cities, 
where income just about kept pace with 
the nation’s last year, armament payrolls 
still are on the upbeat. Sharpest recent 
gains have been in Syracuse, which ranks 
with Buffalo and Schenectady now in com- 
parison with last year; Utica, Rochester, and 
Binghamton are less outstanding. In north- 
ern New Jersey and southwest Connecticut- 
Long Island, concentrated war work boosted 
income above average last year, but vanish- 
ing labor reserves point to less marked 
advances in activity and payrolls in 1943. 
New York City, where income has lagged 
most severely, is still in process of 
absorbing its unemployed pool, which now 
numbers perhaps 150,000 to 200,000. War 
contracts are increasing somewhat, and non- 
war lines now can compete better as other 
areas are pinched for labor. However, ap- 
parel, publishing, and similar lines depend 
on shrinking civilian materials supplies. 


@ Philadelphia—Though this region has not 
yet a single city facing critical labor 
tage, the fact is that almost all urban 
areas in the Reserve district may run shiort 
of workers by summer. Even the Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre-Pottsville hard-coal area, which 
lost over 10% of its population through 
emigration between early 1940 and 1°42, 
now needs just about all the workcrs it 
can get, due to higher operations in an- 
thracite mines and to building of new, 
though small, war plants. 

Of course, the industrial area around this 
city has the heaviest arms concentration, 
A town like Chester needs new homes for 
its more than 30,000 shipyard workers 
New labor can be drawn only from basic 
consumer-goods lines which have been cur- 
tailing operations—woolens, hosiery, carpcts, 
paper, etc. When the manpower shortage 
does begin to pinch, work-weeks will be 
extended from below 40 hours to 48. 


@ Cleveland—At least in this district’s coal 
fields, retailers aren’t being rushed by con- 
sumers; miners are holding onto pay checks, 
taking no chances on a possible stoppage. 
Any strike, of course, would soon hit steel 
operations and arms manufacture. 

Swing into spring farm work is draining 
workers from war plants back onto farms 
in the central areas of Ohio. Agriculture 
fared well last year, anyway, holding its own 
as compared with the rest of the nation. 
Emphasis here on hogs, milk, eggs, etc., 
points to increased production over the 
next few months, based on feeds harvested 
last year. Receipts will go higher. 

Meanwhile, day-to-day industry prob- 
lems are mostly concerned over labor sup- 
ply which continuously worsens. Construc- 
tion activity now is rapidly tapering off, and 
purely building businesses are already 
easing up. Released workers, of course, 
mostly transfer to factory jobs. 


60 * Marketing 


@ Richmond—Inland areas of this region 
—West Virginia, western Virginia, Carolina 
Piedmont—have reaped less industrial gain 
from the war boom than the nation; 
coastal war centers, especially in the north- 
east, and rural areas, particularly in the 
Carolinas, have benefited more than aver- 
age. Though manpower is tight generally, 
the war centers are contending with severe 
shortages while inland centers enjoy sur- 
pluses. The labor bottleneck may now tend 
to even out income levels this year, to the 
advantage of surplus areas. Thus, West 
Virginia coal mines have now gone to six- 
day operations, as have southern lumber 
operators, and Piedmont textile mills now 
are being urged to stretch hours. 

Agriculture reflects the manpower dis- 
tribution: Fears for crop goals are acute 
in Virginia and Maryland, but other, notably 
southern, areas are little concerned yet over 
labor supply. 


e Atlanta—During 1943, major new air- 
craft plants will come into operation, lift- 
ing the industry to coequal importance with 
shipbuilding in this region (BW —Mar.6'43, 
p72). At least 100,000 new jobs will be 
filled at New Orleans, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
and Nashville, absorbing the current relative 
labor slack. Another big 1943 program is the 
$50,000,000 naval air development in 
Florida, mostly at Jacksonville, Miami, and 
Pensacola. Other hiring at shipyards and 
arms plants will pinch labor supply for 
coal, lumber, textiles, and agriculture. 
While arms will boost district payrolls 
sharply, farm prospects generally are less 
favorable, but not because of manpower— 
witness the 23% gain in Florida citrus 
shipments this season over last. Dairy and 
livestock .production, to be markedly ex- 
anded in 1943, figure little in agriculture 
hems, whereas crop output will compare less 
favorably with 1942 because of weather. 
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_A GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


With spring, weather assumes new importance in farm areas; receipts still depend on Congress price action. Dis- 
tribution of arms awards is giving way to manpower supplies as chief income determinant in industrial regions. 


~.-/ 


Lovisvilles 
Lo , . - re 


e Chicago—Classification of the Calumet 
steel area outside Chicago as labor-short, 
and of Chicago as due to be short soon, 
highlights the tightening manpower situ- 
ation in this region. By autumn, Milwaukce, 
Indianapolis, and Chicago may well join 
Detroit and Calumet as critical areas. 
Meanwhile, payrolls in most arms centers 
continue to grow, particularly now that con- 
version from rescheduled ordnance work to 
aircraft is about completed. Farm income 
also is soaring and will again outstrip the 
nation’s this year, due to expanded output 
of high-priced hogs, milk, eggs, beef, and 
similar products. 

Incidentally, despite these huge arms and 
farm gains, income only keeps pace with 
the nation’s (Feb.6’43,p71). Jobs in high- 
pay heavy-goods work are wartime novelties 
in some regions, but normal in this steel- 
auto-machine center; hence, payroll gains 
elsewhere would tend to run sharper. 


@ St. Louis—After running better than 
average from mid-1941 to mid-1942, and 
then average since, income in this region 
may well advance kess than the national 
rate during 1943. In recent months, con- 
tract awards have tapered. Though em- 
ployment has risen, the job peak is in 
sight, and utilization of labor reserves out- 
side this city, Louisville, and Evansville in 
the north, at that peak is apt to prove 
less complete than in other regions. 

Despite the relative casiness in agricul- 
tural labor, farm income here may not 
maintain its position either, unless all farm 
prices are markedly boosted. Reason is 
that concentration here is on crops, pat- 
ticularly cotton and tobacco in the south 
and in western Kentucky, zather than on the 
livestock and dairy products turned out in 
the northern parts of the district, income 
from which should expand if only because 
of scheduled increases in output. 


e@ Twin Cities—With livestock production 
to be upped, oil crop acreage expanded, and 
wheat prices higher, farm prospects in this 
agricultural region now begin to depend, 
as usual, on the development of the weather 
through the summer. Cold has so far de 
layed plantings, and though that is of 
little ultimate concern, farmers here as in 
most regions figure on lower yiclds this 
year than last. 

Meanwhile, the icy lakes are opening 
up later this season than in 1942, and 
with shipping capacity due to be used to 
the hilt, miners in northern iron ranges 
also are watching weather reports. Other 
industrial activity is expanding slowly in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Duluth-Superior 
as new war plants step up operations 

Over-all, unless farm prices are jumped, 
the relative lack of manufacturing work in 
this Reserve district implies a less-than 
average income gain in 1943. 


¢ Kansas City—Though spring plantings 
are up over last year, farm worries have 
begun. First quarter weather was drier 
than usual, and subsoil moisture reserves 
are low. Winter wheat now waits on timely 
rains. But the crop outlook generally is 
at least average. And, emphasis here on 
expanding dairy and _ livestock products 
points to better-than-average farm income 
gains this year as in 1942. 

— war industries in this cus- 
tomarily agricultural region are draining 
farm labor to the cities. Because of the 
farm reserve, only two or three urban 
centers are yet critically short of labor, and 
arms lines likely will fill all needs this 
year. Effect on agriculture, however, re- 
mains to be seen. Meanwhile, military and 
industrial construction awards are holding 
up longer here than in the nation, rounding 
out the income boom which since last 
year has been the country’s biggest. 
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@ Dallas—Houston, Galveston, and Tex- 
arkana have been moved up a notch in 
official lists of labor-shortage expectations. 
This points up the expected need for at 
least 150,000 additional workers in manu- 
facturing, an increase of perhaps 50%, to 
500,000, as compared with 180,000 four 
years ago; almost all the gain, of course, 
will be in armament lines. Despite release 
of labor from construction, trade, and 
services, arms and military demands will 
pinch agriculture somewhat. 

Continuance of recent dry weather may 
lead to more late cotton planting. This 
will be possible since the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture lifted southwest allotments by 3,000,- 
000 acres; original allotments had been 
reduced 20% below 1942. In short, agricul- 
ture here has been partly cushioned against 
weather. But, unless cotton prices are 
jumped, or weather is unusual, farm income 
here may lag a bit in 1943. 


@ San Francisco—Still as vital as arms in 
dustries, both for the war and for this 
region’s income, are the fruit and veg 
table products in which this district gen 
erally, and California particularly, lead the 
nation. Ample rainfall and mild temper 
atures thus far make for a favorable out 
look. Packing has begun on spinach, is 
under way on asparagus, will start soon on 
cherries, and will be followed through the 
next six months on peaches, pears, tomatoes, 
etc. Chief limiting factor is manpower 
which is tightest in this district of all in 
the nation. 

Labor supply is off from 1942, and last 
summer’s seasonal peak in farii-cauuing 
employment has been absorbed by aircraft, 
shipyard, and other war plants. Effect of 
shift from low- to high-wage lines, of course, 
is still to boost income in this top-ranking 
tegion, and further better-than-average gains 
are probable for 1943. 
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We wanted the sturdiest, 

most durable non-metallic reflector 
we could get for the MILter 50 
Foot CANDLER and 100 Foor 
CANDLER. 
After testing many materials, we 
selected Masonite Reflector Board. 
It was developed especially for use 
as a reflector and provides the 
qualities of strength and perma- 
nency that Miller Products always 
have. Next, we treated it with 
IVANITE, an exclusive finish de- 
veloped right here in our own plant. 
The result? A rugged, light-weight, 
easy-to-handle refiector with a dur- 
able high reflection factor... plus 
conspicuous savings of precious 
steel for Uncle Sam. 


THE MILLER COMPANY - MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


ILLUMINATING DIVISION 
Fluorescent, Incondescent 
Mercury Lighting Equipment 


Ol GOODS DIVISION 
Domestic Oil Burners 
ond Liquid Fuel Devices 


» 


| Now... MILLER offers 


new Reflectors of MASONITE 
(\ with exclusive IVANITE finish! 


That’s typical of the mechanical 
ingenuity behind the MILLER Con- 
tinuous Wireway Fluorescent Light- 
ing System. It’s the kind of engi- 
neering that provides such proven 
user-benefits as low installation 
cost, daylight efficiency, easy main- 
tenance, complete mobility. (Check 
column at right.) And it makes 
Mitter 50 Foor Canpter or 100 
Foot CANDLER your ideal lighting 
system for today’s war needs, to- 
morrow’s shift to new products or 
changed plant layout. 


Your nearby MILter field engineer 
can discuss these good things in 
terms of your specific business. Call 
him in today, or write us direct. 


Phosphor Bronze and Brass 
in Sheets, Strips and Rolls 


WAR CONTRACTS DIVISION 
War Materiel 


ROLLING MILL DIVISION 


CHECK THESE MILLER 
FLUORESCENT FEATURES 


INSTALLATION SAVINGS—Mtter’s 
CONTINUOUS WIREWAY contains all wiring 
and necessary auxiliaries—MILLER’S 
flanged top channel permits clamp strap 
attachment at any point for quick mount- 
ing or hanging to any type superstructure. 


DAYLIGHT EFFICIENCY —Adequate, 
productive, modern lighting for your 
specific plant needs, evenly distributed 
to every working surface. 


EASY MAINTENANCE—new durable, 
light-weight reflectors of Masonrre Re- 
flector Board with exclusive Ivanite 
finish are easy to handle and keep clean 
—demount simply and quickly, can even 
be handled by women workers. 


COMPLETE MOBILITY —entire rows 
of units are easily moved—units in rows 
can be cut out readily. 


943 


Policing Snagged 

Enforcement of ceilings 
on prices slowed by limitations 
imposed by poor man’s courts on 
judgments in their jurisdiction. 


\ccording to the Emergency Price 
Control Act, a consumer who is charged 
above-ceiling prices may suc the sellei 
for treble damages or $50 (whichever is 
greater), plus “reasonable attorney's 
fees and costs as determined by the 
court.” ‘That “reasonable attorney’s 
fees” clause was designed to make liti- 
gation financially easy, but now it is 
well on its way toward trapping part o 
OPA’s enforcement drive. 

@ Ceiling on Judgments—State and mu- 
nicipal courts often have a limit on the 
judgments allowed plaintiffs in their 
jurisdiction. Thus if the ceiling on 
judgments happens to be $50, the court 
can't award the plaintiff his money be- 
cause the addition of lawyer’s fees 
would drive the amount over the limit. 
Recently that very thing happened 


in California. There a housewife sued | 
a grocer for $50 in the Small Claims | 


Court, alleging he overcharged her 13¢ 
for oranges. The court awarded the 
$50, but not the attorney’s fees, for 


the total would have exceeded the | 


court’s ceiling. The grocer appealed to 
the Superior Court, claiming the award 
was illegal. The Supenor Court agreed, 
tuling that (1) a housewife must sue 
for a mmimum of $50, and (2) must 
get attorney's fees. Hence the suit was 
out of the jurisdiction of the Small 
Claims Court. 

Just to keep the situation straight, 
three San Francisco municipal judges 
are trying to find out just where their 


courts stand and what kind of suits they | 


can hear. They are expected to decide 
before Apr. 10. 

Meanwhile, OPA officials in Los An- 
geles have petitioned the California 
Supreme Court to require Municipal 
Judge Clarence M. Hansen to entertain 
junsdiction of a price-ceiling damage 
suit he refused to consider. The Su- 
preme Court scheduled a hearing on the 
plea for Apr. 5. 

If it turns out that municipal courts 
have no jurisdiction, consumers will be 
excluded from a whole raft of smaller 
courts. Instead, they will be forced into 
more costly and time-consuming higher 
courts, and this is likely to put a crimp 
into consumer price policing. 

California grocers would not be sorry. 
Lately they have been plagued by hun- 
dreds of suits in municipal courts, 
brought by housewives who claim they 
were overcharged a penny or two. If it 
turns out the Superior Courts have juris- 
diction, rather than municipal courts, 
grocers will be rid of the plague. 
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FOR MORE 


T’S “in the clutches” that troops put 

all their fighting power into the 
battle drive. In power transmission, 
Dodge Clutches help put all your de- 
veloped horsepower into mechanical 
drives . . . to speed war production 
and hasten Victory! 


For heavy duty service, rely on Dodge 
Clutches! They are powerful and rug- 
ged ... with ample safety factor... 
and withstand toughest ’round-the- 
clock service. They are compact .. . 
without sacrifice of horsepower capac- 
ity! They are simple... with positive, 
convenient one-point automatic lock- 
ing adjustment small, easy to 
lubricate, heavy-duty slip ring. Their 
powerful self-locking toggle mech- 
anism assures smooth and posi- 


“IN THE CLUTCHES” 


tive engagement or disengagement 


With these and other Dodge Friction 
Clutches and a complete line of powe: 
transmission units, Dodge offers “Th« 
Right Drive for Every Job” . 

you can put all your power in th 
drive, and conserve motors, critical 
materials, manpower! 


Your local Dodge Distributor has 
stocks . . . plus practical power trans 
mission engineering experience to ai l 
you in checking performance, extend 
ing equipment life and modernizing 
power transmission methods for new 
or existing plants. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Throw All Your Scrap Into the Fight 


ss 


y_ NN : 
SHNODGE 


MISHAWAKA 


a 


& 


. 
THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JO 


*‘Smoking in my office, Lieutenant?” 


“*Yes, Major, I’m trying a pipeful 
of your COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE.”’ 


Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT, rich, 
cool and mild-mannered with not a bit of 
bite. Thousands of blendings of eight of the 
world's finest tobaccos were tested to perfect 
this superb mixture. Look for the picture of 
“The Country Doctor” on the package. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


4 PRODUC? OF AMLL/P MORRIS 


If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


smatt PARTS 
can grow inio 


BIG prosiems 


A team of one man, a power lift truck 
and Lewis stacking boxes on a wooden 
pallet can accomplish the work of several 
men... much faster. And with acute 
manpower shortages this means more than 
just lowered handling costs. It means re- 
leasing men for other work — it means 
saving irreplaceable time to speed up 
your war production. 


Lewis Industrial Containers are over 90% 
wood—using strategic mate ly where 
they are needed for reinforcement and added 
strength at points of wear. Let Lewis Boxes 
help you solve your small parts problem — 
send for details now. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Dept. W-4, Watertown, Wis. 


LEWIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 
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Industrial Music 


Special recorded and radio 
selections boost production line 
output, lessen fatigue, and cut 


errors in war plants. 


“Whistle while you work”—prover- 
bial morale builder—went out with the 
advent of mass production. But mech- 
anized industry, striving to achieve max- 
imum production with reduced person- 
nel, has found a substitute in mechan- 


| ized music. 
| @ Two Methods Used—Muzak Corp.— 


| whose soft, sweet music seeps from the 


walls of New York bars, restaurants, and 
apartments—and Muzak franchise hold- 
ers throughout the country now supply 
500 factories with “piped-in’” musical 
installations. Radio Corp. of America 
and Operadio Mfg. Co. provide music 


| for workers in hundreds of other fac- 


tories through adaptation of systems 


| UNION COMMANDOS 


Unionists who tried three days of 


soldiering at the Army’s invitation 
gleaned a lot of first-hand experience 
—and bruises. Put through the paces 
at Camp Atterbury, Ind., the leaders 
and workers teetered and toppled 
from wire footbridges, pushed heavy 
artillery pieces around in knee-deep 
mud. At the end of the test, instigated 
by the Army as a production incen- 


| tive to workers, plate-scraping Walter 
Reuther (right), United Auto Work- 


ers’ vice-president, suggested that a 
like excursion might similarly prove 
an incentive to heads of industry. 


originally installed for industria 
ing, fire alarms, and such. 

Industrial psychologists value { 
music chiefly as an emotional < 
helpful in suiting a worker to hi 
But as an antidote for boredo: 
the morning and afternoon let 
periods, it is a production booster. 
without changing the tempo of 
ment, music boosts total output. 

e@ Production Increases Found—T}; 
no over-all yardstick for morale, b 
dividual studies, based on such i: 
tions as the rate and quality of pr 
tion, tardiness, early departure, abs« 
ism, accidents, and sickness resi 
from workshop fatigue, show imp 
ment with music. In 75% of the | 
tories studied by Stevens Institut 
Technology, total production was 
to 11% greater with music than with 
out. 

In England, where music rates as a 
major production technique, increases 
of 23% have been reported. British in- 
dustrial music dates back to the. begin 
ning of the war when military bands 


3 


Selly gunner’s 
prayer 
at 50 below 


Come on, baby—give!”” 


Strange things happen at 50° below zero. 
Rubber gets as brittle as glass. Oil turns to 
mush. Metal even shrinks. 

But when a gunner in a high-flying U. S. 

ymber presses the firing button of his gun, 
t must work instantly! It does. 

Steel gun springs which compensate for 
udden changes in temperature have been 
developed by years of research in United 
tates Steel and other laboratories. These 
prings keep the delicate firing mechanism 
of bombers’ guns working smoothly—at 50 
jow in the stratosphere, or 130 above in 
he desert. 

That’s just one of the things these men of 
steel have done. They’ve also learned how 
to make barrage balloon cables as thin as a 
pencil. . . but strong enough to clip an 
enemy bomber’s wings. Cans made with 
only a fraction of the tin previously used, 
to help keep America’s food supply flowing 
to our armed forces. Airfield runways of 
steel and of wire mesh that can be laid al- 
most like a carpet. 


What will your life be like after the war? 


The progress in steel-making born in these 
war years will write an exciting new chap- 
ter in American industry. Better steels will 
be ready to serve you in manufacturing new 
products, improving present products, and 
building profitable new markets. 

When peace comes, the U-S-S Label will 
be a greater selling aid to you than ever... 
because it will be backed by wartime im- 
provements in steel which will help your 
products make American life better. 

7 7 7 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * AMERICAN STEEL & 
WIRE COMPANY * BOYLE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION * FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY °* OIL 
WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY * TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COM- 
PANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


‘ : 
The money you loon builds America's war strength. 


Yours again to spend in years to come ... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


Ng Sis —__ 
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barnstormed the country, p 
factories. Now scarcely an | 
without some form of workad.. . 

e B.B.C. Program Popular — \\,,... 
call “Music While You Work. 

| a-day presentation of the Brit 
casting Corp., their “spiritu 
tea.” It alleviates 10:30 a.m. a 
fatigue and production dips. 

Swing, light orchestra, and 
music proved the greatest spi 
duction and are the most popu 
workers. Military bands and 
chestras were least satisfactory. 

@ Periodical Programs Best—\\ 
portant factor is rhythm. Ind 
report that employees do not 

a steady musical rhythm but 
variety of light music in mediu: 
songs they know. British experi: 
proved that music should not t 
throughout the day, but periodically, { 
greatest reduction in the boredom ¢ 
routine work. 

@ Operadio’s Own Experience—'3ran¢), 
ing out into industrial music about ty 
years ago, Operadio decided to be } 
own guinea pig. Already under pressure 
of war’s demands, the company had en. 
ployed every standard method of reach. 
ing the highest production level—ney 
equipment, improved facilities, time anj 
motion studies. 

But increased efficiency did not con. 
pensate for the diminishing manpowe 
supply. Music was tried. The produc 
tion line was treated to everything fro: 
jive to symphonies. Finally the pr 
gram was boiled down to selections ¢ 
lively tempo with a good swinging 
thythm—popular numbers, polkas, an 
old time hits. 


s > a ea eee eis a 
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| Maybe this is the Rope 


you couldn’t buy 


“Out of gas in the Pacific!“ 
That’s just one case where Uncle 
Sam’s policy of having a handy 
piece of rope around when a fight- 
ing man’s life is in danger has 
helped a soldier or sailor to survive. 

Planes, ships, landing parties 
need enormous quantities of rope. 
That means less for everybody else. 


Then, too, the Japs are squatting 
on the land that supplied the finest 
natural fiber, and submarines take 


their toll of other fibers. 


That’s why it’s so important to 
know how the life of a piece of 
rope can be extended. 


If you can help save rope in 


we urge you to learn how rope can 
be protected from kinks, abrasion 
pe weathering. Write for Plym- 
outh’s free book ‘“‘Making Rope 
Last Longer.” 


Silver linings: (1) American 
hemp crops due next year. (2) In 
Plymouth’s “Wartime” rope, work- 
manship has done wonders with 
available fibers. (3) Synthetic rope, 
stronger than Manila, has been de- 
veloped by Plymouth, and is being 
used to tow gliders—put that one 
in your post-war file. 


The Plymouth Cordage Company, 
world’s largest makers of rope and 


allied products, North Plymouth, 


@ Results Were Impressive — In cig): 
weeks, the production line had better 
its own record by 6%; rejects on the 
final inspection dropped slightly, ani 
wiring rejects fell from 3% to 0.5 
Employees who work for an efficien: 
bonus demanded continuation of th: 
music. 
Operadio began selling its production 
booster to other companies, now equip 
nearly all installations with automat: 
radio or phonograph. Typical cost 
about $2,000, can run as high as $80, 
when some 250 horns and speakers ax 
equipped to broadcast music, fire signa 
police alarms, time signals, switchboa: 
paging, and maintenance calls. 


e Music Widely Adaptable — Expe:' 
claim that virtually no type of indu: 
trial work is unadaptable to music. ! 
machine shops, where noise levels ai 
high (around 105 decibels), engince: 
do not attempt to override the racke‘. 
rather penetrate noise by using a dit. 
ferent sound frequency. 

Leader in specialized programs is Me: 
zak which sometimes has 20 pro 
going out simultaneously over least: 
telephone wires. Not only bars and 
apartments get different programs from 


supermarkets and munitions factories, 
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Massachusetts, and Welland, Ont. 


work you do yourself, or supervise, 


PLYMOUTH 


ROPE FOR INDUSTRY 


BINDER TWINE e TYING TWINE 


‘DITTO PREVENTS ERRORS BEFORE THEY HAPPEN! 


.--MOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORP. 


Ditto Business Systems . . . masters of accuracy... prevent 
errors because all forms required for Production orders, 
Payroll records, Purchasing, Order- Billing are obtained 
from only one typing! Eliminating re-typing—automatically 
eliminates errors! Ditto does away with all re-typing— 
saving precious wartime production hours and speeding 
business routine. 

Vultee—Lockheed—Bell Aircraft—Consolidated Ship- 
building . .. in these, and in hundreds of giant industries, 
Ditto one-typing Business Systems are helping to get the 
job done faster—and with error proof accuracy! Wherever 
production history is being made, you'll find Ditto... 
serving by saving vital time—elimnating costly errors. 

Let us show you how Ditto one-typing Business Systems 
can serve in your plant operations. In Production—Payroll— 
Purchasing—Order-Billing ... Ditto will add valuable extra 
hours to production ...do the job without error! Write 
today for free samples showing how Ditto Systems work. 


PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 
PAYROLL—Obtain all records from one single writing! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate all re-typing! 


DIT TO4ua 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


DITTO, Inc., 630 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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of all 
MONTGOMERY 


ELEVATORS 
went to previously 
SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS 


Buy War Bonds 


MONTGOMERY 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities | Oklahoma—are 
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but also various groups of workers in a 
single factory have different recordings. 
e Custom-made Arran ts—Muzak’s 
programing department works from tab- 
ulations of age, sex, nationality, and the 
of work done. To one shop, they 
send Polish folk songs almost entirely, 
but typists prefer light concert pieces 
while auditors like soothing music. 


Job Benefits Rise 


Workmen’s compensation 
and unemployment insurance 
laws liberalized; state guard 
covered in North Carolina. 


A number of the state legislatures 

have liberalized benefits under work- 
men’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, and most of the 
industrial states probably will amend 
their statutes to provide more generous 
payments before the war is over. In 
some states, moves to boost unemploy- 
ment compensation were afoot before 
the war, according to a survey made by 
the American Public Welfare Assn. 
@ Wartime Trend—Bills proposed in 
several states would include civilian de- 
fense workers under workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, so that, for example, an 
auxiliary policeman injured on duty 
may receive aid. Others propose to 
hold unemployment benefit “credits” 
for men in the armed services so they 
can be drawn after the war. 

At least half the legislatures meeting 
this year have enacted or are consider- 
ing bills to adjust upward the percent- 
age of salary base on which workmen’s 
compensation is paid, to increase mini- 
mum and maximum weekly benefit 
limits or remove limits altogether, or to 
increase allotments for medical care. 
© Hoosier Version—Example of one of 
the more liberal plans is the newly 
enacted Indiana law, which increased 
maximum weekly benefits from $16.50 
to $18.50, total maximum benefits from 
$5,000 to $5,500, and burial allowance 
from $150 to $165. Under the Indiana 
law, employers must provide artificial 
members for legs or arms lost at work, 
pay transportation for employees sent 
to another city for medical examination, 
and even their salaries if they are work- 
ing when the examination is ordered. 

Other states that increased work- 
men’s compensation benefits were 
South Dakota, which raised death bene- 
fits to a limit of $5,000 and medical 
and surgical expense allowances from 
$100 to $200, and Arizona, which estab- 
lished a state occupational disease com- 
pensation system. 
© Broadening Coverage—Several states— 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Michigan, New York, and 
considering measures 


STAY PUT RIVETS 


Lost motion and lost rivets are elim; 
nated by Vultee’s new automatic rivet 
gun injector which grips the fasteners 
in place until they’re battened down 
As no rivets fall, the device (which 
will fit any standard gun) obviates the 
expense of gathering and sorting run 
away fasteners and, in addition, leave 
operators’ hands free. 


that would extend protection of thei 
workmen’s compensation laws to adé:- 
tional groups of workers. 

Typical of the workmen’s compenw- 
tion amendments on which the war h 
a bearing is the North Carolina | 
extending protection to members 
the National Guard and the state guard 
while in camp, at drill, or on speci 
duty. Other states with pending mca: 
ures applying to auxiliary police and 
firemen and other civilian defense 
agents include California, Mass. 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania. 
@ Jobless Benefit Changes—Some 0! 
the 1943 proposals for changes in un 
employment compensation, which is 
based on employer and employee con 
tributions and the amount of employe 
earnings for the preceding year, arc 

New York—to increase minimum 
benefits from $7 to $9 a week and 
lengthen benefit period from 20 to 2 
weeks; California—to scale benefits fron 
$16 to $24 instead of $10 to $18 a 
week; Massachusetts—to raise week! 
minimum benefits to $10 and max- 
mum to $20, extending payments from 
20 to 26 weeks. 
@ Increases Approved—Among changes 
already enacted are those of New Hamp 
shire extending the duration of unem:- 
ployment benefits to 18 weeks and 
maximum weekly compensation to $15. 
as long as the employers’ reserve fund 
remains over $8,000,000 of West Vir- 
ginia, increasing benefits 20%; and ot 
Indiana, increasing maximum benchits 
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pense. True, we used quite some when the emergency 
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1a lax started, and then some more when the call be- Yu 
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came more urgent. But all this made possible the 


specia 
meas 
eC and 


various achievements of the men of American 


efense 


eae Central as they stand today. « From processing 


formed steel sinks, steel kitchen cabinet equip- 
in un- 
ich is ment, metal refrigerator stampings and numer- 
~ COn- 
ployee ous furniture parts and items for peace-time 
are: 
—— necessities we turned every effort to war-time 
< and 
to 2 
; from 
518 a 
veekly 
maxXl- % P i 
from really rolling and will continue to step up the 


needs. It took some long, tense hours of plan- 


ning before we were ready to start. Now we are 


anges pace until Peace 1s assured. e When we turn 
lamp- 
nem. again to the kind of peace-time production 
and 
» $18, 
fund 
- Vir . eas “19 
ye’ some of that precious “Midnight Oil” to spare. 


nefits con S28 6 TERE + TM DTA NA 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


America, and most of the world will need, there’s 
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trom $16 tor 16 weeks to $20 for 20 
weeks, 

Many proposals pending would 
widen coverage of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. Maryland and New 
York measures would apply the act to 
persons cmploying one or more em- 
ployees (most state laws now apply to 
employers of eight or more); California 
and Massachusetts measures would ex- 
tend coverage to domestic workers; and 
New York bills would apply the law to 
domestic workers, agricultural employ- 
ees, government employees, and those 
working for nonprofit corporations. 

@ Service Men  Protected—Arkansas, 
Delaware, New Hampshire, North Da- 


kota, West Virgina, and Wyoming 
have enacted laws protecting benefit 
rights of men in the armed forces. 
Other legislatures considering similar 
proposals include California, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island. 

Among other proposals te protect 
employees are a Rhode Island measure 
to establish a rehabilitation center for 
injured workmen, financed by the work- 
men’s compensation fund; and an Ohio 
measure to effect an annual $5,000,000 
increase in contributions to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund from the 
greatly expanded war production indus- 
tries in the state. 


BAKER TRUCKS selected by 


Sherwin-Williams for model Chicago 


Warehouse 


When Albert Kahn designed the huge 

new Chicago warehouse for the 

world’s largest paint manufacturer, no 

effort was spared to make it the last ‘Canes Rs ‘- 
“# 


word in practical efficiency. 


Since all of the operations in a ware- 


Tiering cartons on pallets three 
high with Baker Fork Truck to 


conserve storage space. 


Boss Showdown 


NLRB to weigh p-titio, 
ot Boeing foremen; resu! may 
influence U. M. W. demand fo, 
coal mine supervisors. 


While the United Mine \ 
America pursues its organizi 
paign among 60,000 coal mii 
visory workers (BW—Mar.6'43 
tention is being diverted to a 
in Washington next week wh 
have important bearing on whet 
operators are obliged to recog 
mine straw bosses as union n 
@ Boeing Aircraft Case—In the 
employer resentment against u 
tion of foremen and other suj 
personnel, the National Labor R 
Board will listen to arguments « 
tions filed by three unafhliate 
men’s unions seeking exclusive | 
ing rights for their respective gi 
members at the Boeing Aircratt 
plant in Seattle. 

In some respects the hearing const 
tutes a reconsideration, by NLRB, of 
the doctrine enunciated last summer in 
a 2-to-l decision recognizing the up 
afhliated Mine Officials Union of Ame: 
ica as bargaining agency for supervisor 
at a mine near Pittsburgh (BW —Jul4 
’42,p78). 


house involve material handling, it is 
highly significant that Baker Trucks 
and Tractors were specified to play the 
major role. Drag chain conveyors sup- 
plement the trucks to provide one of 
the most flexible mechanical handling 
systems of its kind yet developed. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of the Baker-Raviang Co., 2164 West 25th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Led. 


e Can Turn the Tables—Since that de. 
cision, NLRB has undergone a change 
William M. Leiserson, who voted the 
top side of the decision with Chairman 
H. A. Millis, has been replaced by John 
M. Houston, who thus holds the power 
to turn the tables. 

The Washington proceedings will be 
watched closely by (1) Charles E.. Wi 
son, president of General Motors, w! 
recently asked Congress to bar super 
visors from union membership (B\\- 


Horizontal storage on racks Mar.27’43,p98), and (2) conferees of the 


allows removal of single drums 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


@ Warehouse occupies space 288 x 624 ft. 

@ Has accommodations for 8 railroad cars 
and 20 highway trucks within building. 

@ More than 10,000 different items are 
received, sorted, stored, and shipped. 

@ Pockages comprise 50 and 30 gal. drums, 
5 gal. pails and a wide variety of 
smaller units in cartons. 

@ Smaller items alone arrive from pro- 
duction at rates up to 60 per minute. 

@ Handling equipment includes fork truck 
and pallets, tractor and trailers, and 
conveyors. 


Bane 
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INDUSTRIAL 


without disturbing drums above. 


Box car or truck loading is 
speeded by handling pallet 
loads with fork truck. 


TRUCKS 


U.M.W. and the Appalachian coal op 
erators negotiating in New York Cit 
for a new labor contract. In the New 
York negotiations, the U.M.W., on the 
strength of the Mine Officials Union cc- 
cision, has demanded the right to bar 
gain for the supervisors as well as the 
miners. 

e@ Would Deny Protection—A reversal 0 
the M.O.U.A. doctrine would not for 
bid foremen to organize and _ bargain 
collectively but would deny them the 
protection of the Wagner Act. U.M.\\ 
leaders claim 80% of the 10,000 mune 
supervisors in Western Pennsylvania 
have become U.M.W. members, with 
the acquiescence of the M.O.U.A. The 
percentage in other bituminous ficlds 
is believed to be considerably smaller. 
The sales talk luring the $10 initiation 
fee out of the foremen’s pockets is that 
a U.M.W. program will standarcize 
wages and working conditions. 
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Citizens of the Coming 


Today there is a war to be won. And out of this struggle must come a world 
that holds no reins on opportunity. The airplane will be a vital part of that 
world, in the coming Age of Flight. 


All over the country, millions of 
children are preparing themselves for 
the Age of Flight. 


They’re learning how planes rise 
into the air and fly. They are study- 
ing a kind of geography grown-ups 
never knew . . . that the shortest way 
to go from Chicago to Calcutta, from 
San Francisco to Shanghai, from New 
York to Moscow is north—not east 
or west. 


They are as receptive to the air- 
plane as you were to the automobile. 
They have no more inhibitions about 
fying than you have about riding in 
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a car. Aviation is one of the things 
their every-day life is made of. 
Grown-ups, too, will be citizens of 
the Age of Flight, for it is not some 
dim, imaginary era in the far-off fu- 
ture. It will begin as soon as this war 
is won! You will be one of its citizens. 
Except for short distances, you will 
probably do all your traveling by air. 
A great share of the mail and express 
will be carried by air. Goods and 
products from remote parts of the 
world will come to you by air. 
Already, in the name of Victory, 
United Mainliners are helping to blaze 


pip pe 


new world-wide routes on military mis- 
sions, and are maintaining scheduled 
passenger, mail, and express service 
over domestic routes as well. 

United now has an unrivaled 
250,000,000 miles of flying experience 
to contribute to the cause of Victory 
When that goal has been reached, this 
same experience will help bring about 
the realization of the Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory * 


UNITED 


AIR & LINES 


THE 1s LINE AIRWAY 
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C 1.0. Gets Ready 


With further hearings on 
Kaiser's labor policy slated, 
the C.1.O. prepares to fight for 
room in his shipyards. 


A young C.1.O. organizer walked past 

the ornate “boilermakers’ palace,” head- 
quarters of the rich Portland (Ore.) 
local of the A.F.L. Boilermakers Union, 
one day last week. He had read about 
it and seen pictures of it, but he wanted 
a first-hand view. 
@ He Was Impressed—Assigned by the 
C.1.0. high command to break the 
A.F.L. labor monopoly at Portland’s 
three Henry J. Kaiser shipyards, 37- 
year-old I. L. DeShetler was “much im- 
pressed” by the prosperity and strength 
(60,000 members) which the “palace” 
represents. Most of his impression prob- 
ably came from halls crowded with tin- 
hatted men and women paying dues. 

Nevertheless, the organizer faced with 
confidence the tough job of competing 
in the Kaiser yards with the solidly 
entrenched boilermakers. DeShetler is 
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BREAKFAST CLUB 


Convinced that lobster shift workers 
are socially short-changed, Tommy 
O’Boyle, Philadelphia cafe operator, 
has done something about it—pack- 
ing his dance floor at the same time. 
O’Boyle and his entertainers reopen 
the club at 6:45 a.m. for Bendix Avia- 
tion night workers, who check their 
lunch kits as they enter. Dining, 
dancing, and floor shows continue 
right up until the wee hour of 2 p.m. 


counting on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to order a collective bar- 
gaining election as a result of hearings 
that the board has been holding in 
Portland. ‘These hearings on C.1.O. 
charges that Kaiser's closed-shop con- 
tracts with the boilermakers are “un- 
fair” (BW—Feb.20'43,p88) will be re- 
sumed Apr. 8. 

@ Low Fees Promised—In its organizing 
efforts, the C.I.O. Marine and Ship- 
building Workers Union will waive ini- 
tiation fees. Monthly dues will be $1.25. 
Boilermakers’ initiation fee is $35 and 
monthly dues are $3.50. 

The C.1.O. union opened an office in 
Portland several months ago, but until 
last week, activity was limited largely 
to preliminary publicity. DeShetler 
brought with him an imposing office 
staff, indicating that the C.I.O. really 
intends to pour money into its effort. 
Further indication is the caliber of De- 
Shetler himself. He has been C.1.O. 
director of the Cleveland area and re- 
ceived his Portland assignment directly 
from Philip Murray and the union’s 
president, John Green. 

e Differences of Opinion—Meanwhile, 
a controversy has broken out between 
Kaiser's Portland management and 


Tommy Ray, czar of the boilc 
local. Les Randall, in charge 
recruitment for Kaiser yards, 
Chamber of Commerce lunc! 
needed 30,000 more workers. §; 
taneously, Ray told Portland ne 
men “the Kaisers could take 
extra workers out of the yard 
would adopt a straight eight-h 
day week with all workers off S, 


M. OF M. FOR PLANE PLANT 


At Dallas, Tex., North A 
Aviation has just signed a contr 
C.1.0.’s United Automobile \ 


ik 


providing for maintenance of 1 
ship through a provision that a 
ployee who is a union member 
after the contract is ratified must 
a member in good standing whil 


effect. The contract also provi 
U.A.W., which recently won a Natio: 
Labor Relations Board election at 
Texas plant, will join the managemen; 
in requesting the National War Labo; 
Board to apply in Dallas all terms of 
West Coast airframe stabilization order 
(BW—Mar.6'43,p5). According to the 
management, the Dallas plant was op. 
erating under the same wage condit 

as the company’s West Coast factoric 
until the stabilization order created cer. 
tain differentials. 

North American’s public announce 
ment that the new Dallas agreement 
(with its standard maintenance-of-inc: 
bership clause) maintains all open-sho, 
principles has aroused wide interest 
The position thus assumed has been u1 
der frequent attack. For example, Mont 
gomery Ward & Co. has assailed the 
application of the same type of claus¢ 
to its labor relations. Latest of the ma 
order house’s series of nation-wide ad 
vertisements on its viewpoint says, ‘Th 
making of membership in a union 4 
condition of holding a job is the closed 
shop.” 


ORGANIZERS’ PAY BOOSTED 


In perfectly deadpan procedure, the 
National War Labor Board last week 
authorized wage increases ranging from 
$3 to $9 a week for 85 American Fed- 
eration of Labor organizers. No union 
was involved in the case except as the 
employer, the application for permis 
sion to adjust rates of pay having been 
submitted by the A.F.L. president, \Vil 
liam Green. The organizers covered bi 
the application make up slightly less 
than half of the total organizing staff 
working out of A.F.L.’s Washington 
office. 

NWLB approved the increases under 
its Little Steel formula. There had 
been no general raises for organ 
since Jan. 1, 1941. The present | 
amounts to approximately 10% of the 
total payroll, and about 15% in cac! 
case. Other organizers had received 10- 
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vidual “merit raises” since January, 
04). Green told the board. 

N\WLB’s award was unanimous, al- 
ough the suggestion was unofficially 
jyanced that it would almost surely 
‘oke a similar request from the C.I.O. 
nd thus touch off a wage spiral for the 
»mpetitive operators in this field. Em- 
Jover members on the board voted for 
he award without audible comment. 


anging Douglas? 

A. F. L-C. I. O. truce in 
ircraft plants implies a deal 
» pool strength and overcome 
he “no union” vote. 


Los Angeles aircraft unions were do- 
ing some fancy maneuvering behind the 
cenes this week in preparation for a 
possible collective bargaining election at 
plants of Douglas Aircraft Co. Doug- 
las, as the only one of the big West 
Coast plane companies without A.F.L. 
or C.1.O. contract, has long been No. 1 
target for the rival unions. 

e Elections Asked—Almost two months 
ago, the A.F.L. union petitioned the 
National Labor Relations Board for an 
election at the Douglas El] Segundo 
plant (BW —Feb.13’43,p7). C.1.O. 
promptly petitioned for a vote at all 
Douglas units. 

To the surprise of the unions, Donald 
Douglas, head of the aircraft firm, con- 
sented to an election, telling NLRB 
he wanted to get the issue settled be- 
cause the unions’ organizing ballyhoo 
was irritating his employees. They ap- 
parently interpreted this acquiescence as 
confidence that there were enough “no 
union” votes to maintain the open shop. 
@ Deal Denied, But—Recently the Los 
Angeles newspapers blossomed with 
stories of an undercover agreement be- 
tween the A.F.L. and C.1.0. whereby 
one of the two rival groups was to 
retire from the competition to pool the 
strength of the “union” vote. Officials 
of both unions denied such a deal, but 
two days later C.I.O. withdrew its pe- 
titions covering all Douglas plants ex- 
cept the one at Vernon (for which 
A.F.L. had not petitioned). 

Los Angeles observers close to the 
labor picture believe all this means that 
Donald Douglas will be able to main- 
tain his open shop status. Reason is 
that aircraft employment is in such 
a fluid state that unions are having an 
increasingly tough time pinning down 
their membership, that even in the 
other aircraft plants where they have 
collective bargaining rights they are hay- 
ing trouble maintaining their ranks. 
¢Less Ammunition—Also, the recent 
West Coast aircraft wage stabilization 
order of the National War Labor Board 
(BW—Mar.6’43,p5) leaves unions with 
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Dont tug too hard, Rover. You'll have plenty 
of use for that chain leash before the war's over 
. «sand we can't make you another until then. 
* * However, we can make essential chains. And 
we do make them... for every need: industrial, 
marine, farm, or tire. * * If you know anyone who 
needs essential chain, tellhim to get in touch with 
International. x x Tell him, too, that we are pre- 
pared to counsel with engineers on jobs involving 
unusual chain problems—and that 
we cordially invite inquiries. 
International Chain & Mfg. Co., 
York, Pa. 


»® INTERNATIONAL CHAIN 
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PUT YOURSELF 
IN UNCLE SAM’S SHOES 


SSS 
SS; 


Get behind the counter and try to allot our scarce 
materials. Then you'll realize that Uncle Sam is in 
a tough spot...to help him you'll have to help 


Se —— 


yourself, 

Whether it’s copper or coffee that’s going into 
your basket, Uncle Sam is forced to say: ‘‘Mister, 
you must make the most of it.’’ 

In an effort to put this tremendous task into opera- 
tion, the Controlled Materials Plan (CMP) has been 
initiated ...with this objective: “To utilize the 
available National supply of critical materials so as 
to be sure of getting the largest and most war-useful 
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production.” 

This is another big job for Management Engineer- 
ing... to conserve all the materials we have, through 
efficient planning and scheduling, the elimination 
of waste, the control and reduction of inventories and 
the maintenance of quality. 

To help our clients... all now in war production 
... co-operate with Uncle Sam in “‘making the most 
of it” is an obligation our organization gladly accepts. 
Can we be of assistance to you? 
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THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Management Engineering 
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Mth AAA 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND - BULKLEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO - City National Bank Bldg. - 208 S. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK ~- Graybar Building + 420 Lexington Avenue | 
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less ammunition. The com: 

pointed to execute the order, 

Coast Aircraft Stabilization C, 
began preliminary meetings in 
geles this week. 

Despite the unions’ evident 
get off the limb, the NLRB n 
is in motion as a result of t¢! 
tions for elections at El Seg: 
Vernon. The board was exp 
decide this week whether a hx 
the unions’ petition is warrant 


UNUSUAL SPLIT IN NWL8 


Allis-Chalmers’ stormy lab 
tions, which brought a 75-da 
in 1941, now have produced t 
unusual split in NWLB histo 
to 2 vote for a comparatively we 
tenance-of-membership clause, \ 
public members—Wayne L. Mi: 
Frank P. Graham—dissenting. 

The board originally voted 
(Morse and the industry memb 
posed) to grant employees of 
four plants a maintenance-of-n 
ship clause and a checkoff whi 
vided that all union members in ¢ 
standing 15 days after the decisio 
those who joined later, would 
deemed to have authorized thc 
pany to deduct union dues from ¢! 
pay checks for the life of the on 
contract. They could quit the 
later, but their dues still would | 
checked off. 

Morse’s original dissent, calling ¢! 
clause mercenary and a “maintenance 
of union treasury” instead of mainte. 
nance of union membership, was 
strongly worded that the board recalled 
its order. It then substituted the “Mar. 
shall Field”? formula, under which the 
maintenance of membership and _ the 
checkoff apply only to those employees 
who sign individual cards serving notice 
on the employer that they desire the 
clause to apply to them. 


HOUSE ORGANS AT WAR 


The thousands of company house or- 
gans going to soldiers overseas led the 
Post Office Dept. last January, at \WVar 
Dept. inspiration, to ban shipment of 
any of these magazines weighing over 
two ounces. Hundreds of protests, both 
from men in the service and from house 
organ editors, have recently led to new 
interpretations of the original order so 
that now an eight-ounce publication sent 
first-class mail is acceptable. 

In the meantime, however, in order to 
keep circulation abroad uninterrupted, 
a number of companies created special 
overseas editions for their magazines. 

Among the special editions are the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass “People,” the 
Hercules Powder “Mixer,” the Bell Lab- 
oratories “Record,” the Socony Vac- 
uum “News,” and the Caterpillar ‘I rac 
tor “News and Views.” 
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The new easier method of producing 


Engineering 


PAN 


NY py 


"1m, Wi 


With the Mimeograph meth- 
od of stencil duplication, 
handwriting and hand sketch- 
ing are the only preparation 
needed... permanently legi- 
ble copies are produced by 
the hundreds or thousands, 
quickly and easily! 


Here’s how it works out in actual cases 


The engineering department of one of our 
leading aircraft industries found that 
Mimeograph duplication was the unique 
solution to the problem of speeding up and 
simplifying the production and distribution 
of vital engineering change notices. 


The permanent form for the engineer- 
ing change notice is die-impressed on 
Mimeograph brand stencil sheets. All the 
engineer has to do to change instructions or 
design is to handwrite and hand sketch with 
the stylus on the die-impressed Mimeograph 
stencil. The necessary number of copies is 
then produced on the Mimeograph duplicator 
and within fifteen minutes the change is in 
effect! Valuable man-hours are saved, produc- 
tion is speeded, costs are substantially re- 
duced, chance of error is eliminated! 

If you want to save man-hours by simplify- 
ing the method of handling your engineering 
change notices, write A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, for samples and detailed information. 


im 


Engineers in leading aircraft industries and 
other manufacturing concerns all over the 
country have welcomed this advanced 
method of handling vital engineering change 
notices because of these outstanding ad- 
vantages: 


1. The ease of making the original copy—as 
simple as writing with pencil 


2. The speed with which this one handwrit- 
ing can be given large distribution—in a 
matter of minutes a hundred or a thousand 
copies can be produced 


3. The economy with 
which all necessary 
copies can be produced 


4. The clear and perma- 
nent legibility of these 
black and white copies. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGR APH isthe trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S, Patent Office. 


The standard of speed and legibility in the one-writing system 
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MILK FROM GLASS? 


Yes, indeed, bossie! To you, milk in 
a glass bottle doesn’t seem the natural 
thing. But milk must be kept pure, 
and putting it in glass is the most 
natural procedure in the world, for 
modern humans. No other material is 
so easy to clean as glass, or so inert 
to chemical action. 

Pfaudler glass-lined steel equipment 
is unequalled for its ability to keep 
milk pure and wholesome. Milk goes 
from the country to metropolitan 
dairies in Pfaudler tank cars and truck 
tanks of glass-lined steel. Then it is 
stored and later made sterile in Pfaud- 
ler glass-lined vats and pasteurizers. 
Milk’s allied products — cream, ice 
cream mix, buttermilk, processed 
cheese—are all given the full protec- 
tion of Pfaudler glass. 

Anyone with a process—in opera- 
tion or in view—which requires the 
acid-resistance of glass, or the protec- 
tion of stainless 
steel or other 
alloy equipment 
will be interested 
in the “Pfaudler 
Panorama.” It 
shows the role of 
Pfaudler equip- 
ment in the proc- 
ess industries. 
It’s yours for the 
asking. Write 
Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester, N. Y 


rra@unn 


Chemical and Food Equipment Engineers 


Millions of gallons of 
milk products are han- 
dled daily in glass-lined 
storage tanks, pasteur- 
izers and tank cars. 
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Arctic Armament 


Tests under conditions of 
extreme cold, conducted at new 
camp in Canada, shed light on 
fuels and lubricants. 


The Army has pulled the curtains 
on one of its most closely guarded se- 
crets—the fact that Ordnance has been 
testing, under actual field conditions in 
Arctic temperatures, every piece of 
equipment that fires or moves. 
heretofore secret camp is at Shilo, Mani- 
toba, and it has been in use ever since 
last fall. 

e Civilian Experts Help — Varied im- 
provements in maintenance and opera- 
tion of vehicles and guns have been 
developed—some of them adaptable to 
civilian goods when they no longer are 


WITH GESTURES 


More and more, the physically handi- 
capped are proving their self-efhciency 
in America’s industries. At Vultee’s 
Downey (Calif.) plant, deaf mutes are 
used as instructors (right) because 
green workers learn faster from panto- 
mime than from oral directions. My- 
ron Burt (below), Willys-Overland 
foreman at Toledo, uses sign language 


_ to explain the latest production tech- 


nique to an entire crew of deaf mutes. 


The. 


military secrets. Army technicia 
been aided by a group of about 
vilian experts, assembled by the 
of Automotive Engineers. 
Primary concern, of course, 
ting performance from vehicles ai 
in temperatures running from 
—40 F. Studies included develop: 
more volatile motor fuels and o 
cants slow to congeal, finding th 
of synthetic rubber that gave the | 
sults, and measuring armor pl 
sistance to projectiles. 
e Engines Modified—Tests reveak 
minor changes in engines of tai 
trucks resulted in satisfactory pe 
ance on all types of gasoline—reg 
of the climate for which the fu 
originally designed. Successful 
were obtained with new types of 


thetic greases, and high-charge bat: rie 


were given extensive 
cold-numbed engines. 


Experiments with synthetic rubl 
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PAPERBOARD PACKS 
THE ALLIES’ PUNCH! 


e From minute parts to giant boraber noses 
and heavy assemblies, thousands of war 
products today travel in specially designed 
paperboard packages . . . from sub to prime 
contractor, from plant to plant, from sup- 
plier to military depot—and even to the 
fighting fronts. 


e For nearly three years, Container Corpo- 
tration has worked with various Government 
agencies in the development and supply of 
these war packages— built to save time, space 
and materials, to cut out waste and damage. 
Many are illustrated in our booklet, “‘Paper- 
board Goes to War,” that we offer without 
cost to all present or prospective wer 
contractors. 


e Call or write our nearest office for a copy 
—and arrange a discussion with one of our 
packaging engineers. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


General Offices: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago * New York * Rochester + Natick, Mass. * Philadelphia 
Akron ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland + Circleville * Detroit + Indianapolis * Wabash * Carthage * Anderson, Ind. 
Peoria * Rock Island * Minneapolis + Baltimore «+ St. Louis * Fernandina «+ Dallas + Ft. Worth 


EVERYTHING PAPERBOARD FOR EVERYTHING PACKED 
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KITCHEN CONTRACTOR 


Mrs. Carmela Zarillo, 66, aids the 
war effort in her Orange (N 

kitchen workshop with a needle. As a 
Westinghouse subcontractor, slic sews 
patches on asbestos gloves used in 
handling hot landing lights at the 
Bloomfield plant. Working evenings, 
she repairs about 60 pairs a week 
netting her a weekly average of $30. 


revealed that some types retained a satis. 
factory degree of elasticity in bitter cold 
but that others shattered like glass on 
impact. 

Bombs and shells, from the smallest 

up to two-ton block busters, were han- 
dled just as they would be in combat, 
with particular attention to fuses and 
timing devices. Artillery that func. 
tioned imperfectly only a year ago after 
long exposure to cold today operates 
perfectly at -40 F. Firing of batteries 
was checked by stop watch to learn van 
ances in fuse setting. Improvements were 
made in gun directors to make sure that 
their power plants and 15,000 parts 
machined to minute tolerances would 
synchronize perfectly regardless of the 
action of lubricants. 
@ Cleats for Tanks—Performance of tank 
tracks, both metal and rubber, was 
studied on icy surfaces. The finding, 
in general, was that the best results 
are to be had with devices resembling 
the calks with which the old-time black- 
smith fitted horseshoes. 

Much of the testing took up where 
cold-room proving in the United States 
laboratories had left off. It’s one thing, 
Ordnance men point out, to try out a 
155-mm. gun (with a carriage weighing 
about 15 tons, a 97-Ib. projectile, and 
a 16-mi. range) in a cold room, but 
quite another to test it under actual 
Arctic firing conditions. 

e@ Men Tested Too—The 900-odd men 
at the camp were subjected to a de- 
gree of testing themselves. They wore 
parka type overcoats as windbreaks with 
blanket lining, wool pile outside. Under 
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satis- 
cold 


S On 


allest 
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func- 
after 


is was a combat suit, also of wind- 
eak material lined with blanket wool. 
splementing these items were muf- 
rs, helmets worn over woolen head- 
ar resembling stocking caps, sweaters, 
-oh-buckle cloth-top arctics with thick 
it insoles, two types of heavy wool sox, 
sittens, cloth hoods, and goggles. 


lour Alcohol 


Experiments of distillers 
nd WPB indicate better yield 
om granulated wheat flour; 
but South sticks to molasses. 


Increasing reliance on grain to meet 
ar alcohol requirements is stimulating 
echnical research which demonstrates 
dvantages in using granular wheat 
Mour. Nine northern distillers have 
been working with wheat flour millers 
nd members of the wheat alcohol re- 
earch committee of WPB’s Chemical 
vision in experiments along this line. 
Higher Yield Reported—Recovery of 
45 proof gal. of alcohol per 56 Ib. of 
ranular wheat flour is reported, as com- 
pared with average of approximately 5 
proof gal. of alcohol per 56 Ib. of whole 
om and 4.6 proof gal. of alcohol per 
56 lb. of whole wheat. Aside from the 
higher yield, the distillers are finding 
pranular wheat flour does not foam as 
uch as whole grain; however, the 
whole grain process does have valuable 
tock feed recovery. 

While some of the northern distillers 
Jook favorably upon the grain alcohol 
program, southern distillers are yet pro- 
essing Cuban molasses. Stocks are re- 
ported to be ample, and so far the water 
trip from Cuba to Gulf ports has not 
een too hazardous. Several of these 
distillers operate their own boats. Sev- 
eral sinkings have been reported, but 
the molasses tankers have had but little 
interruption. 

* Set up for Molasses—It is understood 
that many southern distilleries are set 
up only for molasses distilling. To con- 
vert to grain cereals would require vital 
metals in the form of cookers, convey- 
ors, and extra storage facilities. One 
Louisiana plant that is processing from 
molasses is equipped wit> cookers and 


could convert to grain almost immedi- | 


ately; however, with the tankers still in 
operation from Cuba and with several 


months’ stock of Cuban molasses on || 
hand, this plant, too, expects to con- | 


tinue using molasses as long as stocks 
are ample and the price will permit. 

Several southern distilleries have ex- 
permented to the extent that pressure 
cookers have been found to be non- 
essential. Cookers that carry grains to 
temperatures of 156 F. are sufficient for 
distilling purposes in the event that con- 
verting becomes necessary. 
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TO MEN WHO ARE 
TRYING TO HELP 
WIN THE WAR ON 
THE HOME FRONT 
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Get your Copy now. It’s free. 


PHere | is ~ maaaseibiilials 
that can be made to your order? 


@ The most powerful press in the plywood indus- 
try. plus the largest high frequency electrostatic 
generating unit ever applied to wood for this 
purpose, combine to make Pluswood—a resin im- 
pregnated high density plywood of new wonders. 
A non-conductor, it has amazing properties of den- 
sity and hardness. In addition, it has excellent 
qualities of resistance to abrasion, moisture, swell- 
ing. shrinking and corrosion. To your order, Plus- 
wood oan be made thick or thin, pliable or brittle 
to predetermined strength—and you can have it 
all of the way from little pieces to the full capa- 
city of the press platen, 7’x 18° with 2’ opening. 
@ A dependable, responsible organization stands 
behind Pluswood from forest through factory—es- 
tablished by the Lullabye Furniture Corporation, 
since 1897 America’s foremost manufacturer of 
juvenile furniture. Write now for data that may 
help your thinking on the product improvement 
you want to have ready when the war is won. 


WOOD Select northern birch or 

maple—cut from vast tracts of 

+ timber reserves in northern 
Wisconsin and Canada. 

RESIN Impregnated in freshly cut 

+ green veneers to obtain a more 

complete diffusion of the resin. 

HEAT 300 K.V.A. high frequency 

electrostatic generating unit— 

+ largest in the country for this 
pusport _— Ss 540,000 
T.U.’s per hour. 

PRESSURE Largest and most power- 
ful press in the plywood indus- 
try—with total pressing capa- 
city up to 5,000,000 pounds. 


)p LU S UW 0 OD Incorporated Oshkosh Wis. 


Associated \ %° - HARC 


Companies. yt a 


HERN 
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VENEERS, In 


Butternut, Wisconsin 
RATION, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Canada 


| nine of the rarer oils are |. 
with the edibles for conve: 


Paradox in Oils 


Though used indusiially 


Nped 


lence 
of administration. 


Completing transfer of cont: 
the complex fats and oils syst 
WPB to the Dept. of Agricul! 
department’s Food Distributi 
ministration has issued within 
few weeks nine orders covering | 
processing, and delivery of the 1 
having specialized industrial us: 

@ Jurisdiction Split—From_ th« 
point of their end uses, these in 

oils might have remained unde: 
control, but the fats and oils sys: 

so complicated by the variety and inter. 
changeability of oils and uses that jus; 
diction over these primarily inedible 
products accompanied the shift 

ble fats and oils into Agriculture. Con. 
sumer rationing of edible fats and oils 
has forced Agriculture to split 7 jus 
diction in this field with OPA. 
ture handles the flow of ie edib 
oils to the refiner level, with OPA pick 
ing up control there; Agriculture con- 
trols meat fats at the slaughterer level, 
but OPA picks up from there (B\- 
Mar.27’43,p80). 

The nine FDA orders replace carlier 
ones issued by WPB. They follow the 
same general lines but tighten loop- 
holes. All nine orders, except one deal- 
ing with glycerin recovery, place the in- 
gredients under strict monthly allo 
tion control. In fact, to simplify mat- 
ters, standardized application blanks of 
the WPB Chemical Division will be 
used in asking Agriculture for permis- 
sion to deliver, receive, use, or process 
the controlled oils. Following is a res- 
umé of the controls placed on the in- 
dustrial oils: 


Oiticica Nut Oil—W PB M-238 controlled 
the use of this oil, which is imported from 
Brazil, but Food Distribution Order No. 31 
also includes Cacahuananche and _laceta 
oils produced from Mexican tree nuts. The 
three oils are similar in that they are fast 
drying, resist corrosion, and are used in 
protective coatings on military and naval 
equipment, electrical insulation, and food 
containers. Scarcity of oiticica, resulting 
from an almost complete failure of 
Brazilian crop, spurred a U. S. hunt 
Mexico and Central America for substit 

Castor Oil—Generally known as an 
pleasant medicine, this oil is more 
portant for its military and industrial uses— 
hydraulic brake fluids, use in paints and 
varnishes for war materials and ships, ind 
use in synthetic resins, textile oils, and in 
the processing of real or imitation leathers. 
WPB Order M-235 is replaced by FDO No. 
32, which continues permission to use castor 
oil, per se, as a medicine, but clamps down 
on other medicinal uses. Castor oil also 


normally used as a ‘base for the hig! = 
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f yrders 


lipsticks, but allocations for cos- | 


use were Chopped off several months 


\oriculture is experimenting with do- | 


~ultivation, but this year’s crop will 
fined to seed purposes. — 
Rapeseed Oil—Replacmg WPB M-77 


covered rapeseed oil, FDO No. 35 | 


ces for the first time control of mus- 
eed oil as well. Both are used in 
marine engine oils, in the manufacture of 
nthetic rubber, and for electrical imsula- 
‘on. Before the war, Japan was the major 
S. source of rapeseed, but limited sup- 
plies * 
ard seed is produced in the U. S. 
Cashew Nut Shell Oil—An inedible liquid 
resin extracted from the shell of the cashew 
the oil is used in the manufacture of 
linings or other friction 


parts, and solutions to impregnate electric 
oils. Specific authorization is not required 
for such uses to fill military or A-2 rated 
The oil is imported from 
FDO No. 36 replaces WPB M-66. 
Sperm Oil-Obtained from the sperm of 
the whale, sperm oil is used for “breaking 


in” engines. Other uses include: machine 


tool cutting fluid, eee additive, and 
production of textiles, leather, duplication 
carbon, dyes, and synthetic rubber. Curtail- 
ment of world whaling activities has re- 
duced supplies. FDO No. 37 replaces WPB 
M.40, but temporarily applicants will con- 
tinue to use form PD-481 rather than PD- 
600 and 601. 

Palm Oil—This oil has been limited since 
Apr. 1, 1942, to use in the manufacture of 
tinplate, ternplate, steel shects, steel strip, 
and blackplate, and to processes having a 
high glycerin yield. FDO No. 38 replaces 
WPB M-59. Japanese-occupicd Netherlands 
Fast Indies was the primary prewar source 
of U. S. supplies. Shipping conditions have 
cut down the value of other producing 
arcas (Bntish West Africa and Belgian 
Congo). 

Tung Oil—Another fast-drying oil, tung is 
primarily used as a protective coating for 


military and naval equipment, and for clec- | 
tncal insulation and food container coatings. | 


FDO No. 39 replaces WPB M-57. 


Elimi- 


nation of shipments from China has made | 
domestic production in the Gulf States the 


primary U. S. source of supply. Domestic 
production reached a record of eight million 
pounds in 1942, but this was very little 


compared with the average annual prewar | 


imports of over 100 million pounds. 


¢Glycerin Covered—The other two or- | 


ders in the FDA series deal with glyc- 


erin, a byproduct ot fats and oils refin- 


ing and soap production. Replacing 


WPB M-193, FDO No. 33 reduces the 


permitted glycerin content of all soaps 
to 0.8%. 


ular soaps to 2.75% in certain special- 
ties. An-exemption is made for United 
States Pharmacopoeia or Army specifica- 
tion medicinal soaps. 


Replacing WPB M-58, FDO No. 34 | 


continues delivery, receipt, and use of | 


glycerin under strict control. No au- 


thorization 1S necessary to receive or use 


up to 50 Ib. of glycerin a month. In 


addition, up to 1,150 lb. a month can | 


be received and used without authoriza- 
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are now coming from Argentina. Mus- | 


clements | 
for military machines and in making mold- | 
ing resins, insulation for aviation electrical 


India. | 


| COLLOIDAL'GRAPHITE | 
) IS IMPORTANT in the Manufacture 
Or Use of these Products 


Acheson Colloids Corporation will give a $25.00 
War Bond to each of the 5 people who submit com- 
plete and accurate answers together with the 5 best 
letters on the question, “Why is “dag” colloidal 
graphite imporiant in the manufacture and/or use 
of the products pictured here?” (1) State business 
connections (no one in the graphite field or their 
families will be eligible). (2) All entries must be 
legible. (3) All entries must state the publication in 
which the advertisemen! was seen. (4) Entries must 
be postmarked not later than June 15, 1943. (5) In 
case of ties, duplicate awards will be made. (6) En- 
tries become the property of the Acheson Colloids 
Corp. (7) The verdict of the judges will be final. 


> WAR 


, FOR 


lf You Can Tell Why \ 


iw 


BOND © 


YOU 


_ 


ee 


“dag” COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE PROVIDES IDEAL 
RUNNING-IN LUBRICANT 


“dag” colloidal graphite applied to bear- 
ing surfaces as they are assembled, and 
blended with the crankcase oil, makes 
an ideal lubricant for “running-in” en- 
gine and compressor cylinders, piston 
rings, bearings, reduction gearing and 


or eliminated .. . 
placements are reduced... 
ating life of mechanism is lengthened 


maint 


enance and re- 


useful oper 


... close tolerances are maintained, 


“dag” colloidal graphite is a good solid 


Previously the glycerin con- | 
tent of soaps ran from 1% in most pop- | 


valves, etc. 


Smoother bearing and rubbing surfaces 
are obtained . . . less power is lost from 
friction . . . operating temperatures are 
lower ... less oil is needed for com- 
plete lubrication . . . danger from tempo- 
rary failure of oil supply is lessened ... 
running-in period is shortened .. . cor- 
rosion, especially in cylinders, is reduced 


“Wi, OG for Booklet 421 “dag” Colloidal Graphite for 
Assembling and Rurming-in Engines and Machinery | 


COLLOIDAL 


PROOUCTS 


lubricant. The graphite particles adhere 
to the metal, forming tenacious “‘graphoid 
surfaces” which are so thin that they 
cannot be measured, and the coefficient 
of friction of metal on “‘graphoid surfaces” 
is little greater than fluid friction. 


Furthermore, these surfaces are more 
easily wetted with oil and films momen- 
tarily ruptured are readily re-established. 


“A TYPICAL APPLICATION 


TION, sercutcay 
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“It may save space, but | don't think 
rll like it!" 


FLOOR AND SHIPPING SPACE 
SAVED WITH GENERAL BOXES 


EVERY corner of the shipping 
room must be put to work in order 
to keep shipping in step with pro- 


duction. 


Engineered General Boxes are 
compact—their construction is de- 
signed to assure minimum over-all 
surface. They are saving vital space 
in ships, trucks, trains and on the 
shipping room floor. Before use, 
they are stored flat, taking up less 
than 1/5 of the space necessary for 
storing made-up boxes or crates. 


If you want to assure space sav- 
ing for your war shipments, write 
for full details on General Boxes 
today. They comply with Federal 
packing specifications. General Box 
engineers have had extensive ex- 
perience in helping shippers meet 
wartime problems. 


For manufacturers of war products: General 
Heavy Duty Wire-Bound and Nailed Wooden 
BOXES and CRATES for Domestic Service: Cor- 
rugoted BOXES and Wood Cleated Fibreboord 
Boxes. 

Discontinued for the Duration: Generalite and 
Nailed Strapped BEVERAGE CASES 


GENERAL 
BOX company 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas 
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| tion by the following: hospitals, clinics, 
| and laboratories; pharmacists for filling 


prescriptions; and manufacturers of 
sterile solutions, ampoules, basic medic- 


| inal chemicals (not in compounded drug 


form), dental impression compounds, bi- 
ological preparations, and embalming 
fluids. 
@ Controlled by 1940 Use—Acceptance 
of delivery and use in the manufacture 
of medicinal compounds (drugs) up to 
1,150 Tb. per month is permitted if the 
manufacturer does not thereby exceed 
100% of his average monthly use of 
glycerin during 1940. Acceptance and 
use of up to 1,150 Ib. of glycerin a 
month for all other uses is not subject 
to specific authorization if the manu- 
facturer does not thereby exceed 70% 
of his average monthly use in 1940. 
Shipment, acceptance of delivery, and 
use of glycerin in amounts above 1,150 
Ib. per month are subject to specific 
FDA authorization. 


TUBING PLANT FOR COAST 


There’s considerable talk these days 
of the postwar implications of the in- 
dustrial structure being set up on the 
West Coast as a result of war demands. 
The Henry J. Kaiser steel plant at 
Fontana, Calif., first of its kind west 
of Utah (BW—Feb.6’43,p19), stirred up 
a lot of such speculation. 

Announcement last week of the first 
factory in the West to make ferrous and 
alloy metal tubing added to the talk. 
Work is under way on a $1,750,000 
factory in Los Angeles which will cut 
as much as 85% off the time required 
to make and deliver 1,400 different 
sizes and gages of metal tubing used 
by West Coast war plants. 

Capital for the venture is being sup- 
plied by Defense Plant Corp. The fac- 
tory will be operated under a lease 
agreement by the Pacific Tube Co. All 
working capital will be furnished by the 
private company, which has taken an 
option to buy the plant at the close of 
the war. Products will include cold- 
drawn seamless steel tubes of carbon 
steel and alloy steel in all forms, grades, 
and tempers. Sizes will fnclude tubing 
from 4-in. to 44-in. outside diameter, 
giving the Los Angeles plant the second 
largest range of such products in the 
country. 


NYLON IMPROVES TIRES 


Southern substitutes for cotton in 
tires will be increased by United States 
Rubber Co.’s announced production of 
nylon-cord aircraft casings that are said 
to be twice as strong as those contain- 
ing cotton. 

Nylon tire experiments began at U. S. 
Rubber’s Detroit plant before Pearl Har- 
bor, and tests on long bus runs piled up 
remarkable records of wear and life. The 
Air Corps is using the new tires. 


NEW PRODUCT; 


ay 


Automatic Classifier 


Bullet cores for machine gi 
nition are automatically cla 
cording to weight by the ne 
Electric Weight Control at 
35 to 40 pieces a minute. | 
poured into the circular hopp 
top of the device where a ra 
operated by a motor sees to it | 
are fed into the scale one at 
Each core rests momentarily on the 
of a lever. As the lever mov 
ward, it intercepts a beam of lig!)t 
ing a photoelectrically operatc 
anism to discharge the core int 


mech. 


ne of 
ne of 


three chutes as underweight, overweight, 
or satisfactory within a 4-grain weight 
tolerance. 

The manufacturer of the classifier, 
Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, suggests that 
its “dynamic weighing principle” ma 
be applied to a variety of parts weighing 
from + oz. to 6 oz. There is apparently 
only one limitation in its use, that the 
pieces “must be of such a character 
that normal variations in weight do not 
materially affect the positions of their 
centers of gravity.” 


Cotton Rope Preservative 


With imports of manila fiber for 
rope cut off by the war, and the govem- 
ment preempting what supply there is, 
professional and amateur fishermen, 
yachtsmen, and others hesitate to tum 
to cotton rope. While it has adequate 
and even superior strength for many 
purposes, it is inherently soft; organisms 
in sea water and in some so-called fresh 
water cause it to deteriorate rapidly. 

I. F. Laucks Inc., 911 Westem 
Ave., Seattle, is bringing out a new 
formulation, Fungiseal Ready-to-Us 
Rope Preservative. It is a clear liquid 
into which the rope is dipped, thea 
dried. Its purpose is not only to protect 
the cotton fibers against water-borne or 
ganisms, but also to stiffen them fot 
added firmness and wear-resistance. 
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| ullgard-Eyeshield 


| ,e protection is added to head pro- 
non by means of the M.S.A. Skull- 
a Eyeshield, new development of 
tjine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh. 

1c hinged eyeshield, which is a piece 
pf transparent plastic designed to de- 


flect dangerous flying particles, is quickly 
riveted to any Skullgard now in use (and 
to quite a few other types of head cover- 
ing). When not in use it lies flat under- 
neath the brim; when it is flipped down, | 
it is curved to fit the face. 


“Wage-Master” 


Almost any wage-hour calculation re- | 
quired for a payroll is prefigured and 
the answer already printed with larger 
than-typewriter type in the Wage-Mas- | 
ter, new product of the Wage-Master | 
Co. 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 
Hourly rates range from 30¢ to $1.30 in 


t¢ steps and from $1.30 to $2.124 in 
24¢ steps. 

You simply set a patented slide to a 
particular rate and read off: (1) straight 
time, overtime after 40 hr., and total; 
(2) straight time, extra time after 40 hr., 
and total; (3) straight time from 1 to 
64 hr.; (4) straight time with overtime 
beginning at any hour, on a daily or 
weekly basis. Included in the device 
are rates on fractions of hours in tenths 


or quarters and the standard Victory 


Tax schedule. 
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* * 


You can't spell 


* 


vicLory 
with 
an absent . 


JOHN F. NOON 


Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Precision Grinding Dept. 


So many requests have come in for permission to use the above 
contest-winning slogan ... originated by John Noon, a Hyatt 
worker... that we have had extra posters printed in color for 
free distribution among other war production plants. 

These are now available... singly or in reasonable quan- 
tity... in either 19x25-inch or 8Y2x11-inch sizes. 

Please make your request on company letterhead and be 
‘sure to mention size desired. 


John Noon points with pride to the slogan he originally entered in a Hyatt 
employe’s contest and which has since swept the country like a whirlwind. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N.J. 


Production * 85 


For many years, Thermador Fan 
Type Portable Electrical Heaters have 
been providing comfort, conven- 
jience, and economy for American 
homes and plants. 

Now they are essential in speeding 
war production by improving work- 
ing conditions. Clean, compact, and 
safe, Thermador double-purpose 
units furnish warm air in winter—cir- 
culate cool air in summer. Flameless, 
fumeless Thermador Heaters are 
available on priority orders in porta- 
ble or built-in types for use on 115- 
volt A.C. service, 1650 watts capacity, 
or 230-volt A.C. in capacities up to 
5000 watts. 

Thermador also manufactures built-in Electric 
Heaters, Electric Ranges, 


Electric Water Heaters, 
and Small Transformers. 


Write today for 
Catalog B- 


THERMADOR 
ELECTRICAL MFG. COMPANY 


Seven leag Mes Ahead 
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THE WAR ano susiness AbRoap 


Postwar Trade Looks Up 


Now obtaining more goods from Latin America than it can 
deliver in exchange, the United States is lighting the fuse for a big 
foreign trade boom. Russian trade potentials also great. 


“What is going to happen to foreign 
trade in the first year after the war?” 

Experts who attempted to look into 
the future and answer this question for 
the 400 exporters, advertising agents, 
and bankers who attended the annual 
one-day spring meetings of the Export 
Managers Club of New York this week 
made several spectacular predictions 
which are attracting attention far be- 
yond the foreign trade community. 


(1) Latin America will have no less than 
$1,000,000,000 to spend for badly needed 
industrial equipment. With no strings at- 
tached to this mounting backlog of money 
(caused by huge United States purchases 
of strategic materials which no longer are 
counterbalanced by comparable deliveries of 
machinery), the rush of postwar business 
will go to the salesmen—British, Euro- 
pean, or American—who offer the best bar- 
gains and promptest deliveries. 

(2) Of the $2,000,000,000 invested by 
the United States in Latin America since 
outbreak of the war (BW—Mar.27’43,p8), 
much of it is in such tropical development 
projects as rubber, drugs, fibers, and vege- 
table oils. To whatever extent we continue 
to fill our postwar needs for these prod- 
ucts within the hemisphere, we shall be 
building an additional stream of dollar 
balances likely to be spent in the United 
States for industrial and heavy consumer 
goods. 


(3) Prime Minister Winston C 
reference, in his recent world-wide | 
to creation of a European Council 
Asiatic Council implied that the 
States will head a Western He: 
Council. This means intensification 
wartime hemisphere trade program, 
that we shall assume responsibility for jp. 
tensive development of hemisphere trans. 
portation and communications, a1 pro- 
vides official encouragement to those com. 
panies already at work on development pro. 
grams in Central and South America 

(4) Russia already has indicated that it 
is eager to obtain industrial equipment in 
United States markets for postwar rehabili- 
tation of vast areas destroyed by the Nazis, 
Minimum estimates of this potential bus- 
ness start at $1,000,000,000, with the 
Soviet Union unquestionably prepared to 
pay in gold or in kind. 

e@ Latin America’s Balance—For more 
than a year, business has speculated on 
the amount of dollar balances that have 
been accumulating in Latin America 
(BW—Jan.9’43,p92). Detailed foreign 
trade figures have not been revealed 
since the United States entered the war, 
but toward the end of March, the Dept. 
of Commerce announced that merchan- 
dise imports from Latin America in 
1942 had exceeded exports to the coun- 
tries south of the Rio Grande by more 
than $271,000,000. This means that 
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CHICKEN WIRE RUNWAY 


British variation on a familiar theme: 
lightweight landing mats, requiring a 
minimum of metal, that can be rolled 


up. In contrast to the heavier sec- 
tional portable airfields, the British 
mats ate braced in only one direction 
and cannot be used for more than 
emergency landing and take-off strips. 
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DINNER FOR EIGHT 


Still more important . . . Dinner 
pr Eight Million. 


Eight million American boys, 
l over the earth, fighting to pre- 
rve the peace and tradition of 
inner For Eight. 


Dehydration is a long word but a 
ort cut to a square meal... takes 
it moisture and bulk till cooking 
bts them back again . . . promotes 
eed and economy in transit. . . 
ves enormous cargo space for 
anes, tanks and munitions . . . and 
als in and preserves nutrition from 


pellet to platter to palate... to 
perfection! 


Already, huge quantities of de- 
hydrated foods have been sent to 
our fighting forces and our allies 
overseas... already far-sighted food 
companies are planning for the day 
when you’ll do a week’s marketing 
in the space of an hour and a handbag. 


And CARRIER equipment, so 
long a vital factor in processing and 
protecting fresh meats and vegeta- 
bles, is today equally vital in the 
successful dehydration of foods . . 


for CARRIER was the first word in air 
and moisture control when the sci- 
ence was new and CARRIER is still 
the first and the last word in expand- 
ing that science for the public good. 


Tomorrow, all over America, 
there shall be the happier times of 
Dinner For Eight . . . but before 
those times come, we must convert 
Talk into Action and Time into Speed. 


Lis gal ilwer Qk! 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


siness Week ¢ April 3. 1943 


Carrier 


AIR CONDITIONING ° RE: y 


Buy War Bonds 


BANK of the MANHATTAN GOMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Chartered 1799 


DEVELOPING A View page 
WHICH REQUIRES A MOTOR: 


oe You may find that the following pro- 
cedure will prove helpful in solving your 
motor problem. 
FIRST, select the motor manufacturer best 
qualified to work with you, both from the 
standpoint of engineering background and 
experience in building special application, 
fractional horsepower motors. 
SECOND, call in this manufacturer when 
your product is in the early stages of 
development. 
THIRD, take full advantage of his valuable 
experience by having his engineering de- 
partment work in conjunction with yours, 
or place your motor problem entirely in 


their hands. 


THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. + Kent, Ohi 


K & DECKER 4m 


a 
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Latin Americans, after payin. fo; 
the goods they were able tv buy ¢, 
the United States last year, |.aq ¢)>; 
000,000 left over to spend in he fut 
Officials added that this wa . 
balance accumulated in 194 

But these figures give on 
picture of the dollar balan 


CWice the 


a part 
Party 


accumulating. Besides bie p 
1 


strategic materials whic 


| bought by the United States 
| at once because they are ne 


war industries, Washington 
buying such other items as ba 


| fee, sugar, wool, and cotton. 


@ Payments Without Delive:i 


| of these items, being classific 
| tegic, have not been moved | 


the shortage of shipping spac 


| cause several Latin-American goye; 
ments would be in financial difficylt: 


if they were to lose the revenue 
these crops, the United State 
for the goods and stored the: 
spot. 

How much is involved in these de 
is not revealed by Washington, but it 
considerable. The United States, {; 
instance, agreed last year to buy som: 
12,000,000 bags of Brazilian cof 
worth $120,000,000. But only a par 
of this coffee is being shipped. 

@ Banana Crops Purchased—The san 


| thing is happening in other countrie 


Peru has been paid for its cotto: 
though little or none of it is beix 
moved. In the so-called “banana repu} 
lics” of Central America, the whok 
crop has been bought and in many cas 
will be destroyed because it will nt 
keep. But the Central Americans ha 
been paid for their bananas and are si 
ing the money until after the war. 
Not even all of the strategic orde 
have been moved. Since it was create 
in June, 1940, the Metals Reserve C 
a Reconstruction Finance Corp. subs 
iary, has contracted for more than $1). 
500,000,000 in metals outside th 
United States, largely in Latin Amena 
In most cases, the ores are moving : 
rapidly as ships are available, and th} 
business is showing up in the company] 
foreign trade figures. 
@ Traders Are Skeptical—How far tie 
United States is establishing permanett 
raw material resources through its $2; 
000,000,000 worth of wartime inves 
ments in Latin America remains a quts 
tion. Traders generally are skeptical 0 
this country’s ability to absorb all « 
the expanded mining production whic 
has been carried out with special loan 
of more than $50,000,000 from RFC 
But the large number of three-year an 
five-year contracts which have been matt 
to purchase specified commodities—bo' 
agricultural and mineral—is expected © 
create a certain postwar stability. 
Long before the Churchill impli 
tion, private United States enterprise 
was showing fresh signs of interest 2 
Latin America. The American Smeltitg 
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Axis “Exit” 


“The enemy, Japs and Germans alike, are 
in a daze because of the fighting power of 
our B-17’s. . . . That plane has knocked 
down Focke-Wulfs, Messerschmitts and Jap 
Zeros impartially like falling leaves.” 


—Lirut. Gen. H. H. ARNovp at press 
conference, December 8, 1942 


“The B-17’s have shown themselves to be 
exceedingly good destroyers of Jap Zero 
fighters.” —Apmirat Cuester W. Nimitz, 

December 8, 1942 


“Our combat planes cannot get close to the 
enemy Flying Fortress. It is very regrettable 
that the only alternative is for us to flee 


from being killed.” 


—From diary of captured Japanese as reported 
in The New York Times, January 19, 1943. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Bogsnc Flying Fortresses* struck the first 
blows of retaliation following Pearl 
Harbor — gained further vengeance at 
Midway and over the Coral Sea. They 
made the first high-altitude daylight 
bombing attacks on occupied France — 
led the first all-American bombing raids 
over German territory. 

Bombing and slashing at the enemy's 
nerve centers from Wilhelmshaven to 
Bizerte to Rabaul, outfighting his fight- 
ers, and returning to bomb and fight 
again—the Flying Fortress has achieved 
a thrilling record of accomplishment. 

The Suzy-Q, Yankee Doodle, Alex- 
ander the Swoose, Phyllis — these and 
scores of other Flying Fortresses are daily 


“THe TERMS ‘FLYING FORTRESS*’ AND ‘‘STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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flying into the world’s headlines. Theirs 
is the saga of a true fighting ship, of 
brave and resolute young fliers—a saga 
too, of the men who envisioned and de 
signed the B-17, and of the men and 


women who now build it. 

For the Flying Fortress epitomizes the 
engineering, tooling and manufacturing 
skills of Boeing. When the war is 
won, these same Boeing skills will be at 
your service for better living, just as 
today they are at democracy’s service for 
Victory. Together, they will make the 
phrase “Built by Boeing” mean new com 
fort, new convenience, new safety and 
new economy to free men in a free 
world. 


BOEING 
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The Answer to 
the Engineer's Dream 


This steel shell represents one of the greatest improvements in 
electric motors in recent years. For into it we build our new Uni- 
Shell motors—the only complete line in which all types in any one 
frame size are interchangeable! Engineers and production men have 
long wished for motors with this advantage. If you are one of 
them, here’s the answer! 


* It doesn’t matter what type you need— polyphase, single-phase 
or direct-current motor or generator. Because for any one frame 
size, the length and diameter of the shell, the head fit, the bolt 
circle holes, the base and the conduit-box mountings are identical 
for all, Where one type can be mounted, so can any! 


* Uni-Shell motors also embody other outstanding improvements, 
all fully illustrated in a 20-page booklet. Write for yours today! 
The address is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 
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& Refining Co. is but one of sover) 
companies that have undert 
new development projects 
America. 

@ New Policy Cited—Americ 
ing recently has acquired a 5 
est in a Brazilian nickel min 
cant point is that Brazilians sh 

in the ownership, though 
Smelting wrote into its contr 
that gave it specific managen 
ileges for a definite period 
This is an important examplc 
America’s new determination to 
more extensively in the profit 
business but to pay well for fo: 
nical aid (BW—Jan.9’43,p19) 

Manufacturers from a dozen stat 
most of them with varying degrees ¢ 
experience in handling Sovic: 
lingered long after the meetings to 
the possibilities of trade with | 
Russia. Potential demand for import; 
equipment to rehabilitate the batter 
cities of western Russia may run : 
fabulous figures. No estimate start 
below $1,000,000,000 and some 
them soared to $10,000,000,000. 

@ Russia’s Plans Debated—But none 
the traders had any idea that the can 
Russians would spend anywhere ne: 
$10,000,000,000 for foreign equipmen 
in the early postwar years unless pz. 
ment could be made with surplus su. 
plies of Russian manganese, timber 
coal, furs, or—possibly—such finished 
products as planes. One big manutx. 
turer recalled the plan proposed b 
Moscow in 1940 to supply us with $50. 
000,000 worth of manganese in reti 

for $50,000,000 of steel and ted an , 
ucts. This indicates the kind of two-way j 
bargain Moscow would like to make. 

@ Soviet Gold Recalled—On the othe 
hand, there were others who trecalle 
Russia’s prewar boast that her gol ld pro 
duction was rapidly approaching the am 
nual 11,000,000 oz. record of South jf 
Africa (BW—Mar.13’37,p15). In view§ 
of the other Soviet production surprise 
revealed by the war, some traders are in: 
clined now to believe that claim. 

The same former skeptics also are 1% 
viewing the old Moscow claim that Bo! 
shevik gold reserves in 1937 exceeded 
$7,000,000,000. Even if the figure wa } 
exaggerated, many Americans now be 
lieve that Russian vaults are stocked | 
with ample supplies to cover urgent 
postwar purchases. 

@ Hopes for Gold Standard—This 
minder, incidentally, cheered anxios 
members of the banking profession who 


| are awaiting anxiously pronouncements 


from the forthcoming international ! ft 
nancial conference on the future of gold 

(BW—Mar.20’43,p5). With the U nited 
States holding the world’s largest 1 
serves, and with Russia and Britain top 
ping the list of producers, most t: ades 

contend that the prospect of retaining 
the gold standard in some form is col 
siderably brightened. 
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Advertising Slash 
Available space cut to 
23% of total linage in British 
newspapers; government takes 
20% of that at 24% rebate. 


British newspaper advertising hit the 


skids about the same time that the | 


saper shortage cut newspaper sizes gen- 
erally to from 4 to 10 pages, with a con- 
sequent cut in advertising space to only 
23% of total newspaper linage. 


e Expenditures Halved—A_ three-way | 


squeeze on commercial advertising 
trimmed expenditures to 50% below 
prewar levels by the end of 1941 (BW— 
Feb.14’42,p54). This is how it worked: 

(1) Concentration of British indus- 
try (BW—Nov.14’42,p58) closed many 
businesses accustomed to 
advertising budgets. 

(2) The cut in newspaper size re- 
sulted in rate boosts ranging from 30% 
to 50% above prewar levels. 

(3) Government priority advertising 
took a 20% bite out of the reduced 
amount of space available to the civilian 
advertiser. 

@ Linage Expanded—Always a sizable 
advertiser, the British government in- 
creased its linage at the outbreak of 
war with contracts which reached 
£1,958,619 (about $8,000,000) in 1942, 
channeling the messages of 19 govern- 
ment divisions through 27 private ad- 


substantial | 


vertising agencies to the British reading | 


public. 


pended from the war’s start to the 
middle of 1942 were: National Savings 
Committee, £1,251,000; Food Ministry, 


£855,000; Air Ministry, £414,000; Min- | 
istry of Agriculture, £186,000; Labour | 


Ministry, £168,000; War ‘Transport 
Ministry, £151,000; and the War Of- 
fice, £133,000. Total expenditures for 
the period were £3,805,080. The gov- 
ermment buys newspaper space at reg- 
ular rates but at the request of the 
Treasury a 24% rebate is given by 
newspapers. 

¢ Circulation Revenue Up—The prewar 
newspaper revenue was split closely be- 
tween advertising (47%) and circula- 
tion (53%). Today newspapers obtain 
about 25% of revenue from ads, the 
remainder from circulation. 


BRITAIN’S CONCENTRATION 


_ Advantages of industrial concentra- 
tion are stressed in a progress report on 
Britain’s record (BW—Nov.14'42,p58), 
just made public by Hugh Dalton, presi- 
dent of the British Board of Trade. 

With 52 industries already concen- 
trated, and nine others in the process, 
250,000 workers have been freed for 
more essential work and 137,000,000 
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Largest advertisers, and the funds ex- | 


For the Navy! Specially-constructed Universal Cooler 2-cempera 
ture Refrigerating Units like this “in service” around the world 


Cold-protected foods make the best hot meals ! 


That’s why Universal Cooler 2-temperature refrigerating units are serving the 
world’s best-fed Navy on the seven seas, at land bases and from prefabricated cold 
storage warehouses. Yes, 10° for frozen foods and 35° for perishable food are tempera 
tures vital to America’s fighting forces now. But Peace will have its refrigeration 
demands, too. So Universal Cooler is devoting a part of expanded research-engineering 
facilities to coordinating 23 years of specialized and war-enrichéd experience for the 
advancement of commercial refrigeration. These facilities are at your disposal for 


problems involving refrigeration now .. . and after Victory. 


REFRIGERATING UNITS FOR: FROZEN FOOD CABINETS . . . FOOD STOR: 

AGE REFRIGERATORS AND DISPLAY CASES... ICE CREAM CABINETS 

- - » WATER AND BEVERAGE COOLERS . . . AIR CONDITIONING . . . ALSO 
MACHINE TOOL COOLING EQUIPMENT. 


Automatic 
MARION, OHIO ¢ BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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UNIVERSAL COOLER CORPORATION «+ 


— 


you make a 
talk or 
speech 


Dip into this new book 
for 15 minutes or half an 
hour when preparing your 
next talk you're 


bound to come up with 


half a dozen valuable tips 

on delivery, and modern 

stories and quotes to add 

a lot of life, color, and 

punch to your talk. From 

these notes of a capable and long-experienced 
speaker you can get sensible advice and usable 
ideas for quick application in the kind of speak- 
ing jobs you are interested in. Gives a great col- 
lection of quotable material, both serious and 
humorous, and simple factors of successful speak- 
ing, presented in a way that vou can follow easily 
and use with good effect on your audience and in 
development of your own confdence and _satis- 
faction 


Just Published—Hoff man’s 


The SPEAKER'S 
NOTEBOOK 


334 pages, 5!/, x 8, $2.50 


®@ How to improve your skill 
and effectiveness 


This book takes up public speaking from 
a realistic approach—gives dozens of down- 
to-earth tips, unembellished by any compli- 
cated theoretical approach, that you can 
apply in adapting your subject matter to the 
audience and the occasion, in using illus- 
trative material effectively, making a good 
impression at scart and finish, getting over 
platform jitters, acquiring a pleasant man- 
ner, getting your talk across, etc., etc. 


@ How to use humor in public speaking 
is given special attention in two chapters 
that tell when to use a story, what kind 
to use, how to tell a story—pointers that 
will help many speakers to make better 
use of this important technique. 


Gives HUNDREDS OF STORIES 


and quotes to drive home points 
in your talks 


12 stimulating addresses by prominent people, 
with today’s most pressing problems, are outstanding 
examples of well-developed talks, well worth study. In 
addition, they offer you quotations and source material 
for discussion whenever your own talks touch on these 
topics. 


dealing 


232 humorous stories, including the favorites of popular 
comedians, are given, for use in brightening your talks 
and pointedly illustrating ideas. These are classified and 
indexed according to dozens of subjects and ideas that 
speakers frequently want to illustrate. 


Many epigrams and aphorisms, also classified and indexed 
for your easy use in illustrating talks. 


Here's a way to make your yery next talk better—and to 
go right on from that point, speech by s ch, gaining 
the smoothness, versatility, and interest as a speaker. 
See this book 10 days free. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
Send me Hoffman's The Speaker's Notebook for 10 

days examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 

$2.50 plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 

(Postage paid on cash orders.) 

Name 

Address 

City & State 

Position 


Company «+ ...-BW-4-3-43 
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| sq.ft. of factory space have been made 
| available for other purposes. These fig- 
ures do not measure the extent of worker 
transfer and factory conversion obtained 
under the threat of shutdowns, trans- 
fers of orders, and curtailment of ma- 
terial allocations. 

Although industrial concentration is 
almost complete, important current op- 
erations involve the clothing industry, 
particularly in the Leeds and Man- 
chester areas. In Leeds, about 1,000,- 
000 sq.ft. of space already have been 
released. 

The importance of adding warehouse 
space through concentration is high- 
lighted by immense needs for decen- 
tralized storage of the war supplies be- 
ing amassed for the coming continental 
offensive. 


Highway South 

Motor road from U.S. to 
Panama Canal, started as an aid 
to trade, now being pushed by 
Army for defense. 


The good-neighbor visit of Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace to Latin 
America reminds the folks back home 
that U.S. engineers are getting in some 
fast licks on the road to connect our 
southern border with the Panama Canal. 
Except for sections in Costa Rica total- 
ing 140 miles, a dry land route will be 
opened by the end of June. In case of 
sudden and dire emergency the gaps 
could be quickly skirted by motor trails, 
affording to troops and war materials 
transportation that would be safe from 
sea attack. 

@ Present Building Slow—It’s going to 
be quite a while before an Army truck 
can load in Texas and roll all the way 
down to Panama City. There is a road 
to well below Mexico City, but farther 
south are breaks and current construc- 
tion in this sector (entirely in the hands 
of Mexican authorities) is anything but 
impetuous. Impolite observers wonder 
if Mexico is stalling to keep a hold ‘on 
the U.S. tourist trade which netted 
$50,000,000 in the 1938-1939 season. 

However, a standard-gage railroad con- 
nects Mexico City with the Guatemala 
boundary. Last fall a bridge across the 
Suchiate River at the border gave the 
Mexican line a car-to-car transfer point 
with the narrow-gage Guatemala line 
(BW—Nov.7'42,p42). Here the rail ter- 
minal encounters the stretch of the 
Pan-American Highway that is going 
great guns. 

@ Mountains a Problem—The Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador 
sections will have a passable road by 
June 30 and so will that in Panama. 
Trouble spots are in the lofty moun- 
| tains of Costa Rica. Vice-President 


TO THE CANAL— BY 


Some gaps in highway will remain 
but could be closed in case of necessit 
emergency roads 


ieee 
AND 
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Wallace was shown why those tough 


; 
| 


140 miles block the continuous road |} 


stretching 1,600 miles between Mexico 
and the Canal and why the entire dis- 
tance won’t be clear until this time next 
year. 

On Mar. 22, the Vice-President stood 
in the blaze of the tropic sun and 
talked through the rattle of drills and 
bulldozers to American engineers and 
native workmen. He found that this 
was the worst stretch of the entire hem- 
isphere, harder even than the Andes 
crossing between Chile and Argentina 
At one point in Costa Rica, the road 
rises to 11,000 ft. Excavation to keep 
the grades within reason runs as high as 
300,000 cu. yd. per mile. One engineer 
calls it the heaviest highway work ever 
attempted in history. 

@ Just a “Pioneer Road”—The rest of 
the stretch between the Mexican bor- 
der and the Canal will be available only 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AN INSIGNIFICANT SPECK 


The speck you see beneath the glass is a particle 
of coal—pulverized coal—magnified to 10 times 
its actual size. Insignificant though it looks, it 
is doing a tremendous job for victory. Ground 
to the fineness of flour, pulverized coal is being 
used to fire thousands of boilers which are pro- 
viding the power and heat required to produce 
a vast volume and variety of war products. 

A little more than two decades ago, after many 
years of experimental work, pulverized coal fir- 
ing of boilers became a commercial success. 
Combustion Engineering played a major role 
in this achievement, and its equipment was used 
in the first large utility and industrial plants to 
be designed for pulverized coal firing. 

Today practically all of America’s large mod- 
ern power stations and many hundreds of smaller 
plants fire their boilers with pulverized coal. 
The extent to which Combustion Engineering 
equipment has been chosen for these plants may 
be judged from the fact that the company’s in- 


stallations now have an aggregate pulverizing 
capacity of well over 60,000,000* tons of coal 
per year. 

Because pulverized coal firing is the most effi- 
cient way of burning coal, its widespread adop- 
tion has meant savings running into millions of 
dollars annually, and, of special importance to- 
day, has substantially reduced the coal tonnage 
that our overburdened railroads must transport. 


*Rated capacity, assuming equipment in 
operation 70 per cent of hours in year 


C-E installations span the whole gamut of 
steam generating requirements from small 
stoker-fired boilers of less than 50 horse- 
power to the largest power station units. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


20 0 


MADISON A 
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Speedi-Dri is a granular, oil absorbing substance, which is 
spread on floors to provide a non-skid surface—to soak-up 
and remove grease and oil. 


As a safety-device it is unparalleled. It instantly provides a 
safe working surface—not only eliminating a cause of falls 
but also the fear of falling—and reduces the fire hazard of 
oil soaked floors. Unlike sawdust, Speedi-Dri will not burn. 


Speedi-Dri works marked economies in floor cleaning. Its absorbency is so great that it actually 
draws old oil stains from wood and concrete floors. It makes expensive, messy scrubbing quite 
unnecessary. Because it can be easily swept up it requires no machinery, no interference with 
production, and fewer maintenance men. 


Speedi-Dri has proved its economy in hundreds of busy war plants. It excels all other substances 
for the purpose in absorbency and coverage per pound, and it saves floors. We urge you to 
see your distributor or to write us for samples. There is only one— 


SUPPLIERS e 
Midwest and South 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO 
Philadelphia, Pa 


REFINERS LUBRICATING CO 
New York City 
West Coast 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO 
Menlo Park, Calif 
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as a “pioneer road” this sum 
tush has made necessary loo; 
pass difficult points, with stec 
and ‘sharper curves than th 
survey. Work on the perman 
will be resumed as soon as th 
are finished. 

While the Alaskan highy 
the publicity, the Central Am 
of the continental system is | 
fully as important. Edwin \\ 
chief of the Inter-American 
Office, U.S. Public Roads A: 
tion, fought for these roads 1 
before the war. He pointed 
without the land connectio 
Alaska and the Panama Cana 
effect islands which must be « 
as such. The Alcan High 
rammed through in spectacular tim 
Army engineers. And it is Army money 
that is now crowding the Centra! Ame. 
ican mileage to completion. 

@ More Money Advanced—The Us § 
has loaned the Latin-American republic: 
between $85,000,000 and $95,000,009 
to supplement their own funds for the 
construction of the Pan-American High. 
way, with the original understanding 
that the work would take years. Las 
summer the Army decided that it must 
have the section connecting with the 
Canal, quick. The necessary directives 
and priorities were cleared in July, and 
the Army put up $15,000,000 to expe. 
dite the work. It has since given $5. 
300,000 more and will have to allocate 
another $3,000,000 before the job is fin- 
ished. Work was placed with American 
contractors under Army supervision. 

However, directives don’t deliver any 
cement or dynamite in the mountainous 
jungles of Central America. The Public 
Roads Administration sweated blood to 
get supplies and equipment to the wait- 
ing engineers. Sympathy was plentiful 
but ships were not. In some cases, ma- 
terials were sent to the Pacific Coast on 
the understanding that freighters would 
pick them up, only to have one of the 
armed services grab the steamers. The 
shipment then had to be sent all the 
way back. Cement and other necessities 
were routed over the Mexican railways, 
but the service collapsed under the 
strain at a critical juncture. : 
@ Goods Coming North—By sheer will 
power, much stuff was pushed through. § 
And a trickle of returning commodities | 
emphasizes the claim that the finished 
road will open up rich new trade areas. 
Gum chewers will be comforted to know 
that some chicle has come out, thanks 
to progress on the highway. So has 
some Costa Rican coffee, esteemed by 
European gourmets. The road also 1s 
aiding the collection of crude rubber. 

Unlike the military road to Alaska, 
the Central American road owes its orl 
gin to economic considerations. W ash- 
ington does not think that there will 
ever be much of a spillage of U. S. tour 
ists into Guatemala or countries to the 
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Sficials point out the obvious demand 


uth. Distances are too great for the 
dinary vacation period, and only Mex- 
, has done any effective travel promo- 
i». Moreover, the steamy tropical 
‘ns come in the summer when Ameti- 
ns take their trips. 

Trade Possibilities—But the effect on 
be business outlook of Central Ameri- 
ans is sure to be revolutionary. U.S. 


yr our automobiles, tires, gasoline, ac- 
<sories. Feeders from the main high- 
ay will tap hitherto inaccessible mines 
nd plantations, will connect the jand 
rtcry with various seaports. The road 
ould be an aid to the United Fruit 

o. in its plans for raising critical tropic 
rops to take the place of Far Eastern 
upplies cut off by the Jap conquests. 
t will serve to promote and distribute 
yod crops for the native population 
hich now is heavily dependent on im- 
ports despite the productiveness of their 
bwn lands. 

Sociologists recall the changes auto- 
»otive travel made in this country and 
pply the same influences to Central 
American speculations. The countries 
pre small, but there has been little traf- 
c across national boundaries because 
of the lack of roads and rail lines. In- 
erchange of commodities and ideas will 
levate living standards. The highway 
vill be a political stabilizer, too. 

Old-timers on the banana coast have 
long commented on the advantage 
that lack of roads gives to rebels. 
General Jose Carramba, who has ap- 
ointed himself liberator of the people, 
~ plenty of time to consolidate his 
own rebellious district before the alleged 
tyrant in the capital can reach him for 
a showdown. It has been generally rec- 
ognized that a main reason for turbu- 
lence in a certain republic was the fact 
that a rebel on one coast counted on 
six months before the president on the 
other coast could fight his way through 
jungles and across mountain passes to 
attack him. Things are going to be dif- 
ferent when the incumbent can get 
there in a few hours with artillery and 
motorized equipment. 


FRIENDLY TREATY? 


_ Few people got grey hair this year 
during the negotiations between Japan 
and Russia over fishing rights in Soviet 
waters off Kamchatka. Usually able to 
stir a teapot tempest over drawn-out 
talkfests on this question, news-hounds 
this year trod a narrow path describing 
a deal between two warring powers who 
are at peace with each other—for the 
moment, at least. 


_ Since Japan’s Manchurian adventure, 
involving seizure of Russia’s Chinese 
Eastern Railway, licensing of Japanese | 
fishing in Soviet waters has been on a 
year-to-year basis with settlements in 


we Almost every year the Soviets | 


ave altered the fishing grounds bid 
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OPERATION STupy 5 


Conditions . 


Machine No. 
Capacity —_ 
Size — 
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tol to accident-rate reduction 
all 


Glaring or insufficient light that makes seeing difficult is one 
of the principal reasons for lost-time accidents. Re-lighting your 
plant will help you save many of these man-hours of produc- 
tion, particularly on your night shifts. 

Most plants operating today were designed and built for 
peacetime, daylight working schedules. Lighting based on day- 
light conditions is inadequate to serve the needs of night workers. 

Re-lighting does not mean discarding your present lighting 
system. It merely means increasing the efficiency of your pres- 
ent equipment by re-locating lamps to eliminate glare and 
shadow, increasing lamp wattages where necessary, or install- 
ing additional equipment to insure uniform lighting levels. A 
Silv-A-King lighting engineer can tell you exactly what you 
need and how little re-lighting will cost. 

Silv-A-King has specialized in industrial lighting for 22 
years. Silv-A-King quality equipment (fluorescent or incan- 
descent) plus a Silv-A-King “engineered layout” makes an un- 
beatable combination. 


BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 
300 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Send for your copy of our 
16-page book: “Light Is An Essential 
Production Tool” 


SILV-A-KING MAKES Sight WORK FOR YOU 
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7 SHAPER 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Ram Stroke 

Strokes per Minute 
Cutting Speeds 

Table Travel, horizontal 
Table Travel, vertical 
Overall Dimensions 


V2” to 7” 

45, 78, 122, 186 
32 to 116 fpm 
94" 

47/3" 

36” x 17” x 26” high 


Match the Machine to the Job”’ 


Better planes for better pilots, better ships 
and tanks for better gunners . . . more of AMONG Gitlas. 
them ... faster and faster . . . that’s American CUSTOMERS 


industry’s sure way to save lives and shorten 


Shur-On Optical Company 


the road to victory. A. O. Smith Corporation 

“Match the machine to the job” has been Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
ae id al 2 Southern Pacific Lines 
the key idea to greater production in many Sparks-Withington Co. 
plants — massive machines and jigs for jobs — meee g Bony Inc. 
where size is really needed and modern, | ene tty wn oe. 
fast precision tools to take over small-parts - -wamenong 4 Corporation 

- eae homson Products 
production so that capacities of larger ma- Todd-Bath Shipbuilding 
chines will not be wasted. Corporation 
° P United Ai f le 

The Atlas Shaper is an important one of United nag a 
those compact modern tools. Check its capa- United States Rubber Co, 
bilities with the shaping operations in your me 
tool room and plant. Depend on it to speed Vickers Inc. 
war production TODAY. Depend on it to Vought Sikorsky 
' Vultee Aircraft, Inc. 
ower your costs for greater sales TOMOR- Warner and Swasey Co. 
ROW. Write for complete operating data Western Cartridge Co. 


and name of Atlas distributor Sn See 


nearest you. Heating Corporation 
\\ Winchester Repeating 
, a Arms Company 
ATLAS PRESS CO. 5 “ectieec ce 


Y 485 N. PI T. ‘ : Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
5 TCHER ST. ¢ KALAMAZOO, MICH Zenith Radio Corporation 


Glas, 4 TOOL TEAM 


LATHES MILLING MACHINES SHAPERS 


achine Company 


DRILL Witsses 


FOR SMALL- PART MACHINING 
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upon and boosted the ann 
1939 the price jumped | 
1942 was jacked another 
year a conservative rise of 
and 5% accompanied sig: 
agreement in Kuibyshey, 
Mar. 26. 

Suggestions that Japan 
fish in Kamchatkan water 
an edge over the United St. 
ther prediction for the Ale 
meaningless since Soviet | 
meteorological data is avail 
U.S. and has proved val 
Army and Navy. 


India’s War Role 


| The British colony plays; 
| big part in the Allied war eff 
_ by expanding production. Toll 
| civil riots revealed. 


Although recognition of India’s » 
potential came late, the largest 
colony’s contribution to the United \ 
tions’ effort is considerabl 
1943-44 war budget envisages expen 
tures totaling $600,000,000. Canada 
by way of comparison, will be : 5 
000,000,000 for 1943.) 

e War Production Varied—L.a £9 
tacular move is the full employment ¢ 
India’s idle looms for immedi ite Pe 
duction of 150,000,000 yd. bt 
for the United States. aes materi: 
contributions include ship repairs, main 
tenance of American military forces ¢ 
Indian stations, and production of equip 
ment for them. 

Additionally, India has donated 
needed railroad equipment from her ex 
tensive systems (BW—Jan.23'43,p38 
while her industries turned out armored 
vehicles (assembly), rifles, guns, shell, 
machine tools, rails, ships, textiles 


| foods, and medicines. In retum, she 


received between March, 1941, an 
January, 1943, $295,501,000 worth otf 


lend-lease aid. 


| @ Civil Strife Serious—Although expand} 


ing military activity on the Bum 
border and ‘continuing operation of arf 
ferry services to China place India’ 
importance high among United Ne 
tions’ war bases, there is much concem 
over her unsettled civil conditions 


| Statements by British and Indian Jead- 


ers have made it possible to gage the 
effects of the arrests of Congress Part 
leaders last summer, although it 1s not 
yet possible to estimate the extent ‘ 
repercussions attending the recent fat 
of Mohandas Gandhi. 
Combining data provided by Sir Su! 
tan Ahmed and Sir Mohammad Usmat 
to. the Indian Legislative Assembly 
statements of British parliamentan 
spokesmen, and news reports, the I 
lowing summary of death and destru 
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-sulting from the rioting and civil 


60 police officers and soldiers killed, 648 
injured : 

784 Indians killed, 1,376 wounded. 

$3,000,000 damages to government and 
private properties. 

35 rioters sentenced to death, 102 to 
prison im subsequent trials. 


SECURITY IN AUSTRALIA 


One of the United Nations, despite 
the war, has legislated greater social 
security for its citizens. Australia, a pio- 
neer in the field, has just extended ben- 
efits to cover funeral expenses, larger 
pensions, and increased maternity leaves 
and compensation. 

Sir William Beveridge, author of the 
new British scheme, has admitted using 
the Australian system as a pattern for 
British planning, but British com- 
mentators are quick to point out that 
Australian precosity in these lines is 
not matched by unemployment and 
sickness benefits which are of long 
standing in Britain. 

Australia will finance its social se- 
curity extensions out of taxation en- 
tirely, raising the estimated $97,000,000 
needed annually by broadening the in- 
come tax base to reach incomes as low 
as $350. 
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Forced by the shipping crisis to utilize 
India’s abundant resources of raw ma- 
terials and manpower in order to keep 
a huge army equipped, the United 
Nations are sending machines and 
citire factories to Britain’s colony to 
manufacture war goods on the spot. 


Sir Sul. 
Usman 
sembly, 
nentar 
he fol 
lestruc 
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“anja stife, can be made: 
c railway stations damaged or de. | 

ME coved: 41 trains derailed with casualties 
a totaling several hundred. 5 
5% 550 post offices attacked, 50 burned and 
200 seriously damaged. 

3,500 instances of wire cutting. 

g 70 police stations and 140 other govern- 

Ive ment buildings attacked. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT... 


Many are the troubled, sleepless hours 
needlessly spent by today’s executives 
in search of means to speed their 
production schedules. Time is the 
precious commodity, and hours of time, 
that could be put to productive work, 
are being squandered in /ocating key men 


Rauvland 


icles Sanne . «im personal meetings .. . in waiting for 
Retensd Seles Ode switchboard congestion to lift. Thousands 
nny peers lm oe mo of war plants have discovered in 
ar ie chan ae AMPLICALL Intercommunication and 
Socsenabinwonmnaoratedion. Paging one of the big answers to these 


bottlenecks. For AMPLICALL cuts 
right through delays by providing the 
instantaneous voice contacts that revitalize 
overall plant efficiency and stare pro- 
duction figures climbing! AMPLICALL 


AMPLICALL instant Intercommuni- 

cation is solving today's efficiency Sound Systems are Electroneered to meet 
problems for thousands of war ° i. 

plants. Capacities from 2 to more individual needs — find out how com- 
than 100 stations. Installed for 

inter-department or inter-building pletely they can serve you. 


service. 
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Speed is the watch- 

word today in all 

wood gluing. So war 

industries and wood- 

working concerns 

everywhere are standard- 
izing on Franklin Liquid 
Hide Glue, which requires 
no mixing, heating or 
preparation. Simply pour 
out of the drum and use. 
Elimination of chilled 
joints is alsoa time-saver. 
No evaporation or waste. 
Franklin Glue left over 
one day may be used 
the next without loss of 
strength. Try Franklin 
Glue, the production 
men’‘s dream come true. 


FREE SAMPLE on re- 
quest. State how glue is 
to be used. 


THE FRANKLIN GLUE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


<a Le op(yorks | 


~ FRANKLIN 


We Dont Grope hlinilly When 
Meawuny Valuable Stoud 
Liquids... We 

Check 


Now, more than ever, indus- 

trialists realize the importance 

of having accurate measure- 

ments of their stored liquids 

available at all times. 

LIQUIDOMETER Tank Gauges insure true, con- 

venient, hazard-free, 100% automatic readings. 

No pumps, valves, or auxiliary units required to 

read them. Models are available so that readings 

can be taken remotely trom or directly at the tank. 

Remote reading types utilize balanced hydraulic 

transmission system which pletely Pp 

sates for temperature variations on communicat- 

ing tubing. Accuracy unaffected by specific 

gravity of tank liquid. Approved for gauging 
hazardous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries and similar groups. 
Models available to auto- 
matically control pumps, 
mo’ors, signals or other 
devices for maintaining 
minimum or maximum 
liquid levels. 


Write for complete 
details 


rue LIQUIDOMETER cox: 
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FROM THE RUBBLE 


When German bombers leveled Cov- 
entry, England, merchants of Here- 
ford St. who were able to salvage 
some of their stock set up shop in 


other part of town. Hogartli's wo; 
shoes are priced at about $+ 
vertising shutters fold acros 
windows to protect hard-to gc 
from percussion and splinte:s. 


makeshift sheet-metal stalls in 4, 


and ad. 


el/7 ° 
Brazil's Aluminum 
Republic proposes to set 
up its own industry, using its 
extensive bauxite reserves to 


_ supply home needs for metal. 


SAO PAULO, BRAZIL—Because the 
United States aircraft construction pro- 
gram requires all the aluminum that 
domestic factories can produce, South 
American countries are having to go 
short of even the small quantities of this 
metal that they imported in prewar 
days. Brazil, for instance, has found it- 
self deprived, since 1940, of even the 
1,600-odd tons that it used to import 
annually and hence has decided to set 
up its own aluminum industry. 

e Export Hopes—Secondary motives for 
this project are the desire to exploit 
more fully Brazil’s immense bauxite de- 
posits, and (this may be overoptimism) 
to ship aluminum to the United States 
as a contribution to the war effort. In 
addition, the Rio government aims even- 
tually to establish an aircraft construc- 
tion industry based on its own alumi- 
num supplies, and to turn out cargo 
lanes capable of transporting heavy 
loads of relatively valuable merchandise 
from the more inaccessible parts of the 
interior to the coast, thereby solving the 
country’s most serious problem—com- 
pletely inadequate transport facilities. 

Brazil has 81 known deposits of baux- 
ite estimated at about 150,000,000 tons. 
The largest, estimated to contain 120,- 
000,000 tons of unusually high metallic 
content, is located near the health resort 
of Pocos de Caldas, in the state of Minas 


Geraes. It is at present entirely surface- 


worked and is said to yield an a 

one ton a day per miner. 

e@ Competitive Angles—Chicf obstac 
to rapid intensification of devclopmex: 
of Brazilian bauxite deposits have be 
their considerable distance from 
coast, and the competition of bau: 
from Dutch and British Guiana w! 
are much nearer the United Stat 

Brazilian bauxite has until now bee 

used mainly in the production of insect 
cides and sulphate of aluminum fo: 
purifying Brazilian and Argentine wate: 
supplies. More than 18,000 tons wer 
shipped to Argentina in 1939. But | 
1940, when the United States was pla 
ning to open up additional sources of 
American bauxite for the immensely « 
panded wartime program of aluminu 
production, Brazilian bauxite came int 
the limelight. After making surveys, the 
Reynolds Metals Co., newcomer in thi 
aluminum business, agreed to take 10). 
000 tons, commencing in 1941, with 
the possibility of increasing this volume 
to 180,000 tons later. However, only a 
small quantity has been shipped. 
e Big Talk Discounted—Faced with the 
stoppage of finished aluminum imports 
Brazil planned to produce its own sup 
ply and, although much loose talk 1s 
heard, there are grounds for believing 
that a production program to cover do 
mestic needs can be carried out. 

By 1941, construction had started on 
two plants, one at Rodovalho, state 0 
Sao Paulo, and the other at Ouro Preto, 
state of Minas Geraes, for which purpox 
the federal-controlled Bank of Braz! 
granted loans totaling 5,000,000 Cru- 
zeiros (about $250,000), repayable over 
a long period. Orders for the equipment 
were placed in the United States ane 
priority for export was obtained but 
owing to the shipping shortage de!ivery 
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» delayed and plans for com- 


nas bee ‘ . 
4 ¢ production have been inter- 


need some think till after the war. 
Pint at Campos Planned—Mcan- 
hile, a third Brazilian aluminum pro- 
ducing concern is being organized. ‘This 
‘ms at installing a plant at Campos, the 
hig sugar center in the state of Rio de 
aneiro, supplied with bauxite from the 
best situated deposits in Brazil, located 
only 50 miles from the sea. These de- 
sosits are within easy access of the ports 
of Rio and Victoria and are estimated to 
ontain 6,000,000 tons of high-grade ore. 
The management of this enterprise 
plans to produce annually 2,000 to 3,000 
tons of aluminum bars and sheets as well 
as byproducts for purifying local sugar 
production as soon as machinery is avail- 
able. But here again, few believe that 
roduction can begin very soon. 
e Reynolds Invited In—The federal gov- 
~ “CRM coment made arrangements last year 
SS display for officials of the Reynolds Metal Co. 
> Set gli to visit Brazil to study possibilities of 
CTs, setting up an aluminum plant. Nothing 
= has transpired except that Walter L. 
Rice, vice-president of Reynolds, is re- 
ported to have stated during the recent 
visit to the United States of Senhor Jodo 
obstac Alberto, Brazilian Coordinator of Eco- 
clopn «fae nomic Mobilization, that his firm was 
Lave beer willing to construct a plant in Brazil 
from th nak of producing 40,000 tons a year 
f bau {qe provided the United States government 
ha which {ql Will permit export of the machinery. 
states Plans call for a large plant at Pogos de 
1ow beep fe Caldas with. annual capacity of 25,000 


f insect. tons. Besides providing sufficient alumi- 


Simple ree —_ 


The greater the percentage of life insur- 
ance in a man's estate, the simpler the 
problem for his heirs. 


Add to your estate 
through one of our 
low-premium polli- 
cies. 


hum for num for Brazil’s program of aircraft con- 

ne Water e Struction, this would leave a surplus for 

ns wer ae export. | 
But by 


} 
vaS Dia 


I 


vwicft CANADA 


Look pethengh in the watermark 


minum 
me into 
_ th : 
. a But administration marks | 


peg time, knowing profits tax will 
make up for depreciation taken 


ith the too quickly. 


iports, 


n SUup- 


wy s OTTAWA-The Canadian backwash 
sonia of the Washington flurry over financing 
cae of Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd.’s 
Quebec Shipshaw — development 


ed on (BW—Feb.13’43,p5 ) has been mainly 
ioral political in character. 
Preto, ¢ Questioned in Parliament—In Ottawa 
rpose the ruckus has started parliamentary at- 
3razil tacks on heavy depreciation allowances 


Cru. granted on war plant construction and 
pine installations. Opposition groups see ad- 
sei ministration sanction of excessive de- 
al Preciation write-offs, and Aluminum Co. 


but of Canada is in the line of fire. 


very In 1939, Ottawa set up a War In- 
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| dustries Depreciation Board 
| capital expenditures—on nc 
| new equipment for specifi 
| poses—in relation to com) 
This board has in general al 
panies to w rite their own ti 
ing that a company that 
| rapid depreciation would 
eventually by excess profits t 
e Amortize in Three Years- 
| duration of the war uncert 
panies were permitted to an 
capital outlay in two or t! 
Ottawa sought to encourage 
| of war-production capacity 
cluding profiteering by boosti 
tion income and excess profits 
In the last few years Alum 
of Canada made capital outla; 
000,000 on expansion of it 
Arvida, Que., $15,000,000 
plant at Kingston, Ont., put 
an early British war order, 
| 000,000 on the Shipshaw po 
| opment on the Saguenay, or $ 
000 altogether. A special de; 
write-off of $117,000,000 wa 
on the Arvida expansion and 
000 on the Shipshaw works, the 
depreciation of $154,500,00 
60% of the company’s capital 
7 ali , . cag ture for war purposes. 
Pare , . : : | @ Advance Sales Helped—In 1° 
U. S. Army a | tawa took $13,000,000 from t 
Signal Corps pany in federal taxes; the le 
1942 income will be con 
| higher. Wartime expansion, 


Manufacturers of railway cars, locomotives, trucks, and | tesponse to demands of the 
| States, British, and Canadian goven- 


| ments, was financed in part 
to tank production. Tomorrow — the tomorrow of a | advance sale of nearly $70,000,000 


world at peace — they will again be serving transporta- | London, Washington, and Ottawa 


farm machinery are devoting Today’s productive efforts 


| have been in agreement in encouraging 
the big wartime expansion in aluminum 
production in the Dominion, althoug! 
: a in Canada there has been considerable 
Thanks to the quick adaptability of such tools as speculation regarding postwar absorp 
Bullard Vertical Turret Lathes tion of the output. Until shortly be. 
. _- fore the war, the company’s production 
and Muk-As-NMathes, these was around 100,000,000 Ib. This was 
_ increased in 1938 to 160,000,000 bb 
tive. These versatile machines and in 1939 to 200,000,000 Ib. In 194), 
“convert” to new tasks with London induced the company to ¢ 
: tend its capacity to 435,000,000 |, 
granting it a loan of $55,000,000. The 
en ’ ee aki ‘ next year expansion was encourag d with 
Like the American worker, ; an objective of more than 1,7()0,000- 
000 Ib. of aluminum. 
proving trustworthy in uni- , e Sterilization Scheme—Defending the 
form or out. administration S depreciation allowance 
Ge policy on new war construction, Mun 
| tions Minister C. D. Howe resists a pro- 
| posal, by a special Commons comunittee 
probing war contracts, that Ottawa 
“sterilize” plants on which full deprecu- 
tion has been obtained in order ‘0 
indemnify the Treasury against tax loss 
;, after the war. Under the committee 
j | plan, proceeds from the sale o! 
T H E B U L L A R D € oO M PA N Y plants on which capital expenditi 
been completely written off would 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


crue to the state. Backed by the S 
Cooperative Commonwealth Fed 


tion needs. And Bullard Equipment will follow through 
on other jobs. 


drastic changes are not disrup- 


virtually no lost time. 


Bullard Machine Tools are 
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ANADA SUBSIDIZES 


Yominion wages for the duration are 
d to the cost-of-living index: When 


1942 


rises a prescribed amount, workers | 


ta bonus. Accordingly, when soar- 
g food prices last December threat- 


ned to push living costs to new high | 


pvels, Ottawa resorted to subsidies | 


n such key items as coffee, tea, milk, 
utter, and oranges to steady the cost 

living and maintain wage stability. 
vowed objective is to hold the index 
ear the November, 1942 level. 


roup in Parliament, the proposal has 
uiled to find sympathy in ministerial 
t Official quarters. 

Kicks against Finance Minister O. L. 
sley’s pay-as-you-earn tax collection 
lan are being increasingly reflected in 
e budget debate in Parliament. Critics 
rguc that if Ilsley wanted to take more 
om taxpayers either for revenue pur- 
ses or for an additional inflation curb, 
¢ should have stepped up tax rates 
ather than doubled up collections. By 
e end of this year Canadians, in the 
rocess of bringing their tax payments 
to currency vith their income, will 
ave paid 24 years’ taxes in two years, 
ix months’ taxes having been forgiven 
BW —Mar.20°43,p86). 

Two Loan Objectives—Canada is try- 
g a new anti-inflation device with this 
onth’s Victory Loan. It is that of 
tting two loan objectives, one for 
mstitutional subscribers, one for indi- 
idual bond buyers. Criticism of previ- 
bus loans has been that while the ob- 
‘Ctives were passed in all cases, the bulk 


bf the money subscribed came from | 
banks, insurance companies, etc., with | 


ot enough individual purchasing power 
frained off. About 40% of the proceeds 
bf the last loan, over $990,000,000, was 


! ubscribed by individuals. 
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Water wheels, built to concentrate 
natural power, were one of man’s 
early introductions to the powerful 
forces he is still learning to command. 
Cumbersome methods of shutting off 
or diverting the flow of water were 
used to control application of the 
wheel’s power. It was a long time 
before the development of suitable 
devices for making this giant do man’s 
bidding took place. 

As a matter of fact, when the Twin 
Disc Clutch Company started in busi- 
ness, 25 years ago, so much still re- 
mained to’ be done in the field of 
coupling driving and driven units that 
we have concerned ourselves solely 
with the design and manufacture of 
industrial clutches ever since. Today, 
Twin Dise Clutches improve the per- 
formance of power driven equipment 
ranging all the way from fine machine 
tools to rugged earth moving ma- 


Twin Dise Machine Tool Clutches add 
easy operation and single point adjust- 
ment to compactness, high torque Ca- 
pacity and long wear life to stay ahead of 
every demand made of them by modern 
high speed production. 


chinery of enormous capacity. 
Precise control and maximum utili- 
zation of power applied to loads are 
increasingly important. To help for- 
ward-looking manufacturers make the 
most of new ideas, the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company offers today—now, 
while new designs are being planned 
—the assistance of its skilled engineers. 
Reliable clutch performance is ob- 
tained only by careful consideration 
of every factor of speed, load and ser- 
vice conditions, with clutches chosen 
to meet the needs of the job. A 
quarter century’s experience in appli- 
cation engineering as well as manu- 
facturing ... and a broad, varied line 
of standard clutches . . . are at your 
service here. Consult us on your clutch 
problems now, as you plan the prod- 
ucts you will be making tomorrow. 
Twin Disc CLutTcH CoMPANy, 
1402 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


"-rwildlpise 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
VS% 


Hydraulic 
Power Take-off 
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They MU gh 
There is no place in a submarine for man, 
machine or instrument that cannot 
endure severe strain or sudden shock. 

So American thermometers for under- 
seas work are strong, compact and ac- 
curate. The mercury is triple-distilled 
and acid-cleaned so the column cannot 
split. 

Long-lite accuracy is the basic 
quality of all American thermometers. 

American Glass, Dial and Recording ther- 
mometers are made for every possible industrial 
use to record temperatures from 60° below to 
1000° F, above zero and are supplied graduated 
in Fahrenheit, or Centigrade. 

Stocked and sold by leading Distributors every- 
where. Write to them or tous for full information, 


i AMERICAN 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of ‘American’ industrial instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties. 


for Every Industrial Need! 


For more than half a century, every conceivable form 
of Industrial Equipment has rolled smoothly, effi- 
ciently ,and economically on EWC Wheels and Mount- 
ings. If you now use Wheels or Axles, or if you want 
to convert Stationary Units into Portable Equipment, 
write us for engineering suggestions. No obligation. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., DEPT. BW, QUINCY ILL. 
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U. S. Bond Sale 


Treasury approaches its 


| April financing with the market 


“looking right;” amount finally 


_ sold probably will set record. 


As the time approaches for the Treas- 

ury’s huge April financing, bankers are 
watching eagerly for clews to the re- 
ception it will get from the public. ‘This 
week, when government officials were 
putting final touches on the selling ma- 
chinery that goes into action Apr. 12, 
the a were good. Bankers are 
sure the loan drive will reach its official 
goal of $13,000,000,000, think it may 
come close to $16,000,000,000. 
e The Banks’ Position—The banks’ in- 
terest in this subject is not only patriotic 
but also highly practical. They know 
that in the long run they will have to 
take up all the securities the govern- 
ment doesn’t succeed in selling to the 
general public. And while banks accept 
bond buying as their wartime duty, 
many of them are getting worried about 
the way their portfolios of governments 
are bulging. 

It was to keep bank purchases at a 
minimum that the Treasury shifted 
from its old policy of monthly or semi- 
monthly financing to its present system 
of quarterly drives. As Government 
finance is now organized, the measure 
of success is not so much the total 
amount raised as the relative amounts 
provided by the banks and the general 
public. 
eDesired Division—This time the Treas- 
ury intends to get at least $8,000,000,- 
000 from nonbanking sources, and if 
the drive tops the $13,000,000,000 goal, 
all additional subscriptions will come 
from the public. Most of the banks’ 
load will be concentrated in two issues 
of around $2,000,000,000 each. 

Like the December financing (BW— 
Dec.12’42,p115) which raised a_ total 
of $13,000,000,000 (goal $9,000,000,- 
000), the April drive is designed to 
appeal to all types of investors. The 
Treasury has planned its “package” of 
securities enidip so it will contain at 
least one issue that will fit any ordinary 
portfolio. 

e Two Bond Issues—Backbone of the 
offering will be a 24% bond maturing 


subscriptions will be limite: 
$2,000,000,000, but sales t 
be unlimited. 

Third item in the basket j 
year certificate. Here again 
expected to take $2,000,0 
the public can buy as much 
In recent months, certificat 
ways pulled a big respon 
banks are anxious to have 
paper to offset the heavy load 
year 2’s in their portfolios. 
e Other Securities—Roundin 
Treasury's parcel are the r 
ings of tax savings notes, 
and U. S. savings bonds. | 
to the main drive, Secretar 
thau will offer a %% certifi 
change for $1,506,000,000 
maturing certificates and $25 


in Commodity Credit Corp. note 


To put over this enorm 


project, the Treasury has just set w ; 


new War Finance Committee h¢ 


by W. M. Robbins, vice-president 

General Foods and expert on mass me 
chandising. The Victory Fund comm 
tees that organized the December dri: 
will again handle the actual sclling 

e@ Times Have Changed—This care; 
notification 
shows that the Treasury has come ; 
long way since the days when it prid 


planning and advance 


itself on working on a “24-hour ba: 
This time, the market has had mor 
than three months to rest up sir 


the last big operation. 


GROUND FLYERS 


es 4 
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Be 100% 
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Bearded Dr. Sanford Moss, tutb 
supercharger inventor, bids bon vo 
age toa test crew about to “take off '! 
Boeing’s new Stratotrainer, a low pre’ 
sure chamber which simulates clin) 
of 50,000 ft. within four minutes. 
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in 26 years. This is similar to the tap 
issues marketed last year and to the 24}% 
bond featured in the December Victory 
Loan drive. To investors who want a 
medium term obligation, the Treasury 
will offer a 2% bond due September, 
1952. According to Treasury plans, bank 


Detroit at War 


Annual reports of two big 
,uto companies, General Motors 
and Packard, dramatize job of 
armament production. 


Detroit m wartime was vividly de- 
picted this week in the reports of Pack- 
ard and General Motors—even to the 
fact that the reports might not be fully 
enlightening due to the necessity for 
eliminating any information that might 
be of use to the enemy. It’s a picture of 
manufacturing running two or more 
times peacetime capacity, of record em- 
ployment and payrolls, of longer work- 
ing hours, and of declining costs to the 
government per armament unit deliy- 
ered as the companies gain experience 
and improve manufacturing methods. 

e Up and Up and Up—The figures for 


by the Office of War Information as the 
country’s largest armament contractor, 
naturally are staggering. ‘The company 
at the close of 1942 was producing arms 
at the rate of $3,000,000,000 annually; 
shortly it will be up to a rate of $4,- 
000,000,000 which compares with $2,- 


mber drive 
selling 

US carehy 
otificat 
IS come 
1 it prided 
UT Dass 
had mor 


up since 


biggest peace year. 

Average employment of G.M. for 
1942 expanded only to 314,144 from 
303,827 in 1941, largely due to conver- 
sion difficulties early last year, but pay- 
rolls soared to $859,314,062 against 
$669,744,870 the year before. A factor 
in this pay rise was the average of 45.5 
hours worked each week by hourly rate 
employees against 40.7 in 1941. 

@ Civilian Output Negligible—Ihe total 
civilian business of Packard in 1942 
amounted to 4% of its gross, while for 
G.M., in the fourth quarter, the ratio 
was 6%. Packard’s total volume, at 


the previous peak in 1929. 


for more working capital to carry on 
their vastly expanded businesses. Gen- 
eral Motors drew $100,000,000 of the 
billion-dollar V-credit it has with a 
roup of banks and plowed more than 
67,000,000 from earnings back into 
the business compared with $30,000,- 
000 in 1942. (The company’s dividend 
payments were $86,992,295 on the com- 
mon stock against $162,608,296 paid 
the previous year.) Packard paid the 
same dividend as in 1942 but, aided by 
much larger earnings, put $3,227,103 
back into the business against $562,189 
a year earlier. 
¢ The Postwar Problem—And, although 
the executives of the two motor com- 
panies aren’t predicting when the war 


Ww pre : 

fae will end, they have an eye to reconver- 
ps sion. Packard set up a $2,000,000 re- 
ites. 


serve for this purpose, noting that the 
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437,000,000 in 1941, the corporation's 


$221,922,430, was more than double | 


General Motors, described some time ago | 


Both companies took note of the need | 


The Fact- Power OF KARDEX 
_ ASSURES e 
| POSITIVE CONTROL OF CMP MATERIALS! & 


GRAPH-A-MATIC SIGNALS ON INVENTORY 
RECORD PROVIDE BUSY EXECUTIVE 
WITH ACTION-COMPELLING GDaczs / 


* 
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THIS ITEM IS OK WITH CMP. 
The Graph-A-Matic signal 
over June Ist indicates 
that current stock will 
carry production through, 
that date. The darker sig- 
nal over May Ist charts 
the date due of next 
delivery. The space be- 
tween the signals is less 


— 
ies) than 60 days so we can 
APRiel occcept delivery under 


2 CMP regulations. 


MATERIAL SHORTAGE MAY 
INTERRUPT SCHEDULED 
PRODUCTION! The position 
of these signals shows 


A SHIPMENT DUE NEXT 
WEEK AND OVER 60 DAYS’ 
SUPPLY ON HAND! The 
space between the two 
stock dangerously low signals indicate 
...@ shipment overdue. when the next shipn 
Continuous production is is due, there will be 
threatened! The quarter- 
inch signal to the far left 


tells that orders placed 


60 days’ supply of t 
item in our stock. That's 
contrary to CMP REG 
ULATION No. 2. We 
will have toa postp 


cover our requirements 
to July. Have to expedite 
that past due delivery! 


that shipment! 


This executive has his complete pro 
duction picture right at his fingertips 
Not only does the “Fact-Power” of 
Kardex effectively control C M P 
materials but the visible margin tells 
him where, when, and how to take ex 
ecutive action to insure an adequate 
flow of materials for scheduled pro 
duction. For specific information on 
Kardex CMP controls, write to Rem 
ington Rand, Buffalo, N.Y., and ask 
for our new 150 page “Management 
Controller” MC-690. Or phone your 
nearest Remington Rand office. 


FACT-POWER... exclusive with Kardex, means vital facts are signalled 
for instant selection, assuring prompt and accurate administrative eclon. 
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longer the war the more costly \;}} 4, 
the return to normal business. \fesp, 
while the management expects “|. pene. 
fit from our war production ex; rien, 
by applying the new methods 
to the manufacture of the co: 
products we will be producing. 
ard isn’t too sure that it may 
manufacturing special engines ¢! 
some resemblance to its two 
products—engines for PT-bos 
Rolls-Royce aircraft power plant 

General Motors set up a post 
serve of just under $24,000,000 
of the $16,600,000 put aside 1a 
indicating the scope of the 
changeover problem. Yet it not 

“if reconversion to civilian produ 
be accomplished with equal speed 
end of the war, the danger of a | 
depression will be greatly red 
There is no fundamental reason 
this should not be possible.” Th © job, 
nonetheless, is described as of “mony. 
mental proportions” for plant conver. 
sion alone, quite aside from financial 
problems necessarily involved. 
@ The Job in Hand—All in all, ¢! ough, 
what the motor men are think ng of 
right now is turning out the best arma. 
ment in the shortest time with the great. 
est economy of scarce materials. Pake 
one instance: G.M.’s Allison division 
has installed multiple spindle drills per- 
forming 14 lapping operations simul- 
taneously; this cut time 80%, shot pro- 
duction. up 413%, and released ma- 
chines for other work. 


FIGHT FOR DIVIDENDS 


More trouble is brewing between rail- 
road stockholders who want dividends 
and managements that are determined 
to use wartime earnings to reduce out- 
standing indebtedness (BW—Matr.6’43, 
p94). Latest battleground is the Nickel 
Plate, one of the big roads controlled by 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

A group of Nickel Plate preferred 
stockholders this week began organiza- 
tion of a protective committee with the 
object of forcing directors to pay off ac- 
cumulated and current dividends now 
amounting to around $72 a share. Ac- 
cording to the committee, Nickel Plate’s 
earnings would justify cleaning up divi- 
dend arrears on the preferred, but the 
C.&O.-controlled management has held 
out against any payment in the near 
future. 

Apparently anticipating the challenge, 
John W. Davin, new president of the 
Nickel Plate, argues for debt retirement 
in his handsome, slick-paper, annua! re- 
port. Pointing out that the road faces a 
maturity of $21,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds in 1947, Davin tells stockholders, 
“Under these circumstances, prudence 
and common sense would dictate that 
the management must first see its way 
clear to meet these obligations before 
declaring dividends.” 
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HE TRADING POST 


elp Them Get the Facts 


Announcement last week that Edgar 
{ Queeny, son of the founder of 
fonsanto Chemical Co., had _ been 
lected chairman of the board, and suc- 
eeded as president by Charles Bel- 
nap, executive vice-president, recalls 
he very great importance Mr. Queeny 
always has attached to his company’s 
public relations. 

Since 1928 Monsanto has grown from 
» twelve-million-dollar outfit to a 92- 

iilion stature. And during that pe- 
iod, Mr. Queeny, as president, has 
made public relations one of his major 
personal responsibilities. Consistently 
he has stuck to the principle that the 
public's attitude toward a company is 
determined in substantial measure by 
the company’s attitude toward the pub- 
lic. And that is, or should be, the con- 
cern of its chief executive. 

Mr. Queeny was a pioneer in the now 
widely followed practice of submitting 
his company’s annual report to its stock- 
holders, its employees, and the public 
in clear, understandable terms, not as 
grudging concession, but as a matter of 
right, recognized by the management. 


x ox * 


One key to the Monsanto policy may 
be found in a recent address by James 
W. Irwin, assistant to Mr. Queeny, be- 
fore the Industrial Relations Institute. 

Industrial leaders, declared Mr. Irwin, 
have a definite share of the responsibility 
for maintaining a free and honest press, 
and they can meet that responsibility by 
giving the press and radio their full co- 
operation in obtaining the facts and 
data upon which to base their stories. 

“Much of industry’s public rela- 
tions difficulties,” he continued, “‘center 
around a mistaken viewpoint toward 
working newspaper men on the part of 
industry management. 

“I can honestly say that neither my 
companies nor I have ever been seri- 
ously misquoted, seriously misinter- 
preted, or seriously attacked on editorial 
pages unless we really deserved it. 

“With very few minor exceptions, no 
industralist ever has been burned whose 
hands were clean, whose relations with 
his employees were sincere, who was 
honest in his dealings with his cus- 
tomers, and who made himself available 
to the representatives of a free press and 
talked with them frankly and factually. 

“But if you are not available, if you 
cannot be disturbed at lunch, if your 
hours at home are sacred and you don’t 
like to be routed out of bed on a cold 
night to answer a telephone call, your 
newspaper still will go to press on time 
and it will print what it is able to get, 
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merely adding a line, ‘Elmer G. Bloats, 
president of could not be 
reached for comment.’ 

“Let it be said that newspaper edi- 
tors and newspaper men inherently are 
fair; they will give you a chance to speak 
your piece. Let it be said also that the 
newspapers of the nation strive hard for 
accuracy. Therefore, it is bred into their 
staffs that they must obtain facts; that 
they must not allow someone to be at- 
tacked without giving him an oppor- 
tunity to answer; that they must not 
discolor news—but also that they must 
print the news as they have it.” 

Only by meeting the press freely and 
frankly, asserted Mr. Irwin, can industry 
make its share of the facts available and 
thereby help a free press to present a 
complete picture and maintain its stand- 
ard as “the one single safeguard we in 
America have against the bureaucrats 
and their smear artists.” 


* x we 


He listed six rules for corporation 
heads in presenting industry’s story to 
the public. ‘They are: 

(1) Put qualified executives in labor 
relations and public relations posts. 

(2) Give them authority to establish 
policies that will put industry on the 


morally right side of any argument, in- | 


stead of merely on the side of legal 
right. 

(3) Make sure that executives in 
charge of labor relations and public re- 
lations interchange ideas and viewpoints 
constantly. 

(4) Place plant publications in the 
hands of a trained newspaper man, 
grounded in the fundamentals of labor 
relations. 

(5) Think fast and act first in telling 
the company’s side of a labor dispute 
through the press and radio, “even to 
the extent of announcing a strike and 
scooping a labor representative.” 

(6) As heads of industry, make your- 
selves available for questions and _all- 
cards-on-the-table interviews with the 
press and radio whenever occasion war- 
rants. 

“If you think this is going to be diffi- 
cult for you,” counseled Mr. Irwin, 
“remember that the newspaper and 
radio men never have any difficulty— 
anytime of the night or day—in reach- 
ing a spokesman for a labor organization 
or a government bureaucrat.” 

There is a piece of true talk worthy 
of consideration by any executive who 
takes a serious interest in the public re- 
lations of his company. Observance of 
such policies has saved much grief’ for 
some companies in the past and will 
save even more in the complex future 
we now are facing. WC, 


@ Alligator Tanks they call em... and 
they’re wanted quick for rough, tough action 
on America’s fighting fronts. 
That’s why Food Machinery Sy 
Corp. depends on SKILSAW a 
TOOLS to speed production. 7 


Like the tanks they're building, SKILSAW 
SKILSAW TOOLS are fast, rugged, 9 Models 
dependable...they’re action- . 
tested, front-line fighters in the Lr") 
Battle of Production! : 
Whatever you're building DRILLS 
23 Models 


today, you can increase output 
with fast-working SKILSAW 
TOOLS. They’ re preferred inevery 
field of industry because they're 
lighter, more compact, more 
powerful. They’re designed todo 
more jobs... engineered to stand 
up longer under tough 3-shift 
operation. Ask your distributor 
to demonstrate SKILSAW TOOLS 
on your work now. You'll see 
how greatly these better tools 
will boost your production. 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of herdware 
and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


DISC SANDERS 
6 Models 


ons 
BELT SANDERS 
4 Models 
. 
PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 
o 
BLOWERS 


. 
FLOOR SANDERS 


THE TREND 


POSTWAR PLANNING FACES ITS FIRST TEST 


On April 27, representatives of all of the United 
Nations—not just the Big Four of Russia, China, Britain, 
and the United States—will gather in this country to 
debate the role of agriculture in the postwar world. It 
will be the biggest Allied meeting of minds since the 
outbreak of the war. 

Some time in May, bigwigs of the world’s financial 
capitals will assemble—possibly in Washington—to argue 
the merits of a score of recent proposals to solve our 
postwar financial problems. Included on the agenda will 
be a discussion of Lord Keynes’ erudite scheme to estab- 
lish an international clearing union, with a currency of its 
own to be known as “Bancor.” 

And not later than June, distinguished delegates will 
begin to arrive in this country for what will probably be 
the biggest conference of them all—to discuss tariffs, 
world trade, and the sources and distribution of raw 
materials. 


® The glamorous anticipation of playing host to such 
large and distinguished delegations of foreign diplomats 
and the excitement of participating in meetings to “shape 
a new world” have so completely outshone a bit of 
unfinished domestic business that a good many Americans 
scarcely realize that it is still pending. And yet, until 
Congress votes to extend the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, due to expire June 12, the rest of the world 
will continue to view with skepticism all Washington’s 
promises that this country is ready to take its full responsi- 
bility in maintaining the peace after this war and in 
helping to rebuild world trade. 


© The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was passed in 
1934, more than a year after Hitler had started his cam- 
paign to reduce all world trade to a strict barter basis 
and when Britain, following the 1929 crash, was des- 
perately pushing its Empire trade scheme to make up 
for lost foreign markets. It was designed by Secretary 
Hull to show the rest of the world that the United States 
was willing to make binding agreements to lower or 
freeze tariffs for a fixed period of time with any country 
that was willing to bargain along these lines and share 
any reductions with all other nations. It has been renewed 
twice—in 1937 and in 1940. 

Results in the nine years since the scheme was inaug- 
urated have been good but not spectacular. Pacts have 
been signed with 26 countries. Normally, commerce with 
these 26 nations amounts to two-thirds of total United 
States foreign trade. 


© The special importance of the forthcoming vote in 
Congress is threefold: 

(1) It will be the first concrete evidence that the United 
States is prepared to continue its cooperation in inter- 
national affairs after the war. The world in general, but 
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Europe in particular, has never forgotten that this county 
refused to participate actively in the peace progra’ after 
the last war. Since trade is the basis of all postw.: inte, 
national relations, all the world is watching to see \. ether 
or not Congress will vote to extend the reciproca! trade 
program for another three years which almost cc:tainly 
means into the postwar transition period. The outcome 
of the vote will be a tipoff to likely congressional rcaction 
to other international agreements which must follow, 

(2) It will determine whether Britain continues to sy 
port a world-trade program. In spite of the belicf that 
Congress will prolong the act, London has speculated 
freely during the last few months over reported Senate 
antipathy to it, and there is plenty of unofficial evidence 
that the British will again resort to a system of Empire 
preferences if the United States returns to a highi-tarif 
program. 

(3) It will make or break the hemisphere economic pro. 
gram. Latin Americans were nervous last November be. 
cause they feared the resurgence of traditional high-tarif 
Republicanism. However, recent assurances from im 
portant Republican leaders that they will support no 
return to extreme trade isolationism has allayed these 
fears. Nevertheless, Latin America will rest easier when 
the act is renewed. 


© The governments of the United Nations, in subscribing 
to the Atlantic Charter, agreed “to further the enjoyment 
by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the taw 
materials of the world which are needed for their eco 
nomic prosperity.” 

The Charter itself is meaningless until it is imple 
mented by specific action. Extension of the trade agree- 
ments program is the first concrete move that has come 
along to test America’s pledge to support it. That is 
why the world is watching so anxiously to see how the 
United States reacts to it in the weeks between now and 
June 12. 


e A special responsibility rests on business leaders to see 
that the country meets this test intelligently. It hinges on 
a proposition with which they are thoroughly familiar 
after nine years of experience. It demands nothing more 
than that we maintain present tariff schedules for another 
three years, though it implies that we are willing to 
negotiate further concessions if other nations reciprocate. 
It is, in short, a kind of insurance from the most powerful 
nation in the world against a repetition of the tidal wave 
of trade barriers and discrimination that swept over the 
world after the last war. As such its extension is an 
essential prelude to the success of the whole series of 
postwar conferences soon to get under way. 
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